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AMERICAN 


Book Company 


NEWEST BOOKS 


ROMAN LIFE IN LATIN PROSE AND VERSE 


Sy H. T. Peck and R, ARROWSMITH, - 


“ The most fascinating Latin csimatt I nome yet seen. Onn ite on and on, 
attracted by the variety and novelty of the excerpts. The illustrations happily illum- 
inate the text and the whole subject of the book.”’—Rev. J. E. Goopricn, Professor of 
Latin, University of Vermont. 


CICERO’S CATO MAIOR DE SENECTUTE 
By F. E. Rockwoop, Bucknell University, - . 90 


“The Senectute of Rockwood is notable for its cutie notes, the scope of its intro- 
duction and the convenience of its arrangement. It seems to me the best edition of 
this single work now in the American market.’’—Prof. Kart P, Harrincton, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


FIRST LATIN READINCS 


By R. ARROWSMITH and G. M. WHICHER. Illustrated, - : - 1.25 


“ The book deserves recognition and praise, ie the atten: are well made and 
arranged. e need have no hesitation in putting ‘it in the hands ot youae students 
instead of Cesar.""—Gonza.ez Lonaeg, Professor of Latin, Bryn Mawr College. 


CERMAN READING BOOKS. 


New series. Schwabacher type; useful vocabulary; footnotes calling attention 
to treatment of idioms in vocabulary; notes on subject matter at foot of text page. 
Now ready: 


DIE MONATE By Hervrice Sewer. Edited for school use by R. 
ARROWSMITH, - 3 
“T consider this publication one of the happiest that could be ‘chosen n in this 
line of studies. Ido not doubt that it willsoon gain a permanent place among 
the standard books used in German classes.”"—Dr. THEODORE NewMaNnn, Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


DAS HEIDE DORF By ADALBERT STIFTER. Edited for school use 
by Max LENTz, - 


A Favorite work, 
scapes. 


$1.50 


Poetic atmosphere; strong in word painting land- 
Other yolumes in preparation. 


CONTES ET LEGENDES, Part I 


By H. A. GUERBER, 


The first volume of a new series of ews Denton ate, on in treatment 
with the German series referred to abo e. Contes et Legendes Part I. contains 
twenty-five favorite stories, told very simply. 
for the first year. Part II. is in preparation. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Teachers 
of ancient and modern languages are cordially invited to corres- 
pond with us with reference to the examination and introduction of 
these important new books. Address us at New York, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, or Portland, Uregon, whichever office 
is nearest. 


Reading French. 


Of all the students of French in the United States how many, do you 
suppose, ever learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is 
the smattering of conversational French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 

The real value of a knowledge of Fren ch to an American is 
measured by his capacity to read the language. A good reading 
knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature and of scientific 
information. 

It is not difficult to learn to read French. The way to learn to 
read French is to read French. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarth- 
more College, is one of the most successful teachers of French in Am- 
erica. His pupils read French, and read French, and do not bother 
with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition. For the 
better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Auhors. 


The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series 
gives ample practice in the best and most fascinating modern French 
stories. Four volumes of the Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing 
stories by Franeisque Sarcey, Madame de Witt (nee Guizot), 
Anatole France, and Jules laretie. Other volumes are in preparation. 








| Ds. Magill’s plan and books. 


It has a full vocabulary and is adapted 


| Magill’s Reading Frenh Series, 


These volumes are authorized editions, with careful annotations by Dr. 


| Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much 


better and much cheaper than the regular French editions. 
Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? Try 
They are giving good results at Swarth- 


| more and Cornell. They will do as much for you. For further infor- 


| mation, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMIPANY, 


614 Arch Street, - = - PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 

| Welsh’ s English Grammars, Westlake’s English Literature, 


Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 
And other Standard Educational works, 





THE GREATEST AIDS 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 
LEWIS’S LATIN DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS, » “ 
LEWIS’S ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY «2 “* 
SMITH’S ENCLISH LATIN DICTIONARY. 734 
LIDDELL & SCOTT’S CREEK LEXICON. io “ 
** INTERMEDIATE LEXICON oo “ 
** GREEK LEXICON ABRIDCED 3;:“ 
YONCE’S ENCLISH GREEK LEXICON. goo“ 
ANTHERIETH’S HOMERIC DICTIONARY. ~~ * 
THAYER’S NEW TESTAMENT LEXICON, “65 “ 
ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. m452 “* 
SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 1033 


ANTHON’S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. =~ ~ 
STUDENT’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. ape 
STUDENTS SEEMANN’S MYTHOLOCY. 372 


(In Press.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 


ERE HIOR ERE RINE ERERMIDS ESS ANHOR ESE AER SR AEN Bos oe 


HARPER’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


— 





TO CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


2030 pages. 


H’lf leather 2.0o 







DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULARS 
AND SPECIAL 
TERMS TO 
TEACHERS 


Sheep, $ 6.50 


5.00 
Sheep. 4.00 
* 


10,00 
“ 


H’lf leather oa ON APPLICA- 


Sheep, 4.50 


nan ace TION TO THE 
"be PUBLISHERS’ 
Cloth, 1.25 


ADDRESS 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


yo ella nage RICHARDS & CO. Limited. oe 


41 Barclay Street. 108 Lake Street. 


$8.~ 

















**Criterion”’ and “‘Parabolon” Projection Lanterns. 
— “ Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 





i These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light. Li 
Size of Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably, yw dew 
Pictures, Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 
‘ Send for catalogue. 
1 i 
33}x3i in. J. B COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman St., New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 


Weight of F 
Camera, 


21 02. 





“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ 





A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 


on the Flag Staff.” A +}: t, 
| H E B U L LE | « Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing | % 
supplied by the | ‘ 
It’s a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be iN} 
Reloaded in Daylight. MANHATTAN 
THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 


Ply ey» porn ap be * adie . Physical and Chemical A tus. 
the shuiter and changes from time co instantaneous, | SCHOO! aNd Church Furniture Works, goat ead _ 


Achromatic lens Handsome finish. 





An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. Photographic Supplies, 
ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 7 ‘ 
the pictures—but “‘we do the rest” when you prefer. - , . ee Optical Lanterns & Slides, 
Je manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachers and ; . " 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y.|tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also | INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all CHICAGO. 


descriptions at our own factory which is the only 


bh one of the kind in New York City where the best s . s $ 
Physical and skilled labor can be secured. . Frick S Automatic Electric 
e We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
Chemical Apparatus prices all other goods required in the complete fit- PROGRAM CLOCK 
ting out ot School and Church. ad 
gy aise sesertn 
predentin) 1 Ue aos and illustrating its 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, Our goods are reliable and guaranteed to be of 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical the best material and workmanship. 
ara successtul use in 
Public, Private, 


Test Instruments. G2 Formerly the Factory of Nath’l Johnson, 
and Manual 


Anatomical Models. Established 1850. 23 
Training Schools, 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 











o's} <> . 
= - ae 2 E > ——— 


; NEW YORK. ° 
127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 












Send for Catalogues and Prices, 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 





ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : BRANCHES : 
179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 111 Madison St., Chicago Factories &e., ae. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 708 Locust Street, ’ 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 
hand. 


Satisfactory Results 


St. Louis. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. |DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
EIMER & ASIEND, |SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. | 





The largest and best assorted stock in this line. | 
205-211 Third Ave., We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements | 





} Re = ——_ of all gradesand are supplying most = the Guaranteed. 
7 est Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
€ N EW YOR K. solicited. Catalogue.on application. FRE D F RICK Mfr., 
| a 9 








Everything necessary for Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 


the Chemical and Physical| SO) Sate MOO Tacs Tem | Lock Box, 406. 


| 


hished of best quality ¢| JO g@ACLa) Rea AD st@lel a) | ARNES” INK 
reasonable prices. GASES intro CYLINDERS ys . 


Glass and metal appara A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 





BY HAND POWEFR.PRICE $15.00 





tus, special, made to order, SEND FOR CATALOGUE N°2 TO 


according to drawings. CHAS. BESELER.,. | BES [rates trconts, “Sree Foren 


Glass blowing and en- FAMILY RECORDS, : 
graving done on premises. e18 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK. | PORTRAITS & FRAME. .» Address Dore 5? 
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j Ne. S85. Standard School Numbers. 
STERBROOK’S equ 333.04 128, 105 and 048 











For sale by all Stationers. 


STEEL. EX EP RTSS«. ISTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 John St, 41 
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desired amount. 


upon request. 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue on/y until our stock is reduced to the 
We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmmediately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued, Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /rvee to science teachers 








| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 








Numerous Wortp’s Farr AwWarps. 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 












Makes a picture this size, 
round, or fancy shape. Takes 


uare, 
pict- 


uresin one loading, snap shot or time 
exposure. The size of the Camera is 
1\x2 inches; weight, 4 ounces: carry 
in your pocket. All metal; silver- 
bronze finish. The Kombi, complete, 


$3.50. 


cents extra. 


Strip of film (25 ex sosures), 20 
Cost of devel 


oping roll 


Im, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 
s cent for each picture. Any boy or 


can use it. 


Every instrument 


: gir 
guaranteed. Indestructible. If not for sale by the dealer sent post- 


paid on receipt of price. 


ranches— LONDON: 36 Oxford-st.,W. 
BERLIN: 10 Taubenstrasse, W. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER 
208 Lake Street, Cuicaco 





IT IS VERY PLEASING 
FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 
TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Ring 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS 


It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to 
have a Handsome Medat from Teacher or Faculty. 


I have catalogues of designs. 


or Button. 





E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. East lira STREET, 


NEw YORK. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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} Perfect Pencil Pointer. $ 
INVALUABLE 3 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Willnot break 4 
the lead or get out 4 
oforder. Price $1. 

Express PREPAID, ¢ 
$1.25. ag” MONEY ¢ 
\ REFUNDEDIF NOT 

SATISFACTORY. 4 


§ “The best machine for the purpose that has come 

to our notice, no business house can conveniently 4 

> afford to be without it.” 4 
UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O. 


4 Gz Send for Circulars. 
> GOODELL Co., Antrim, N. H. . 
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Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
i TRAIN rey F —— , 
Special prices to Educat n- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 









Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, fOr. “is26"° 


Description and prices on applicatior 


2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
eae mand U. 8. A. 
Best r 
School, Oollege & Academy BELLS 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 








TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
Securing valuable books only. Our new 
Catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
essthancost. It is the result of months of 
datient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 





LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly ail. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





RREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers. 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
ooakuee, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 





mailed 

. on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 


Catalogues 








(Highest Award World's Fair) 
In stock to suit any kind of school at small cost. 
The designs are new,original,artistic. Lithographed. 
Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 
Programs.etc.for commencement. Mention this pa 
Cc. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO. 





SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


New Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruits, Crescents, 
Scenes. are, Sate ds, Easels, Panels, Vases, Shi 
Juveniles, Birds, Animals, and’ thousands in variety. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c;-3%4x5' 
834x534 em 150;-414x6}4 20¢c:-5'4x734 360;-7x9 
All Beautiful ward and Gift Cards no two alike. 
Samples sent free to teachers. 

=zice List of School Su R 
Dringed. Chromo Rew ift Ca: 


da Teachers’ Books, 8: ers, Dialogues, Diplomas, 
Boperts. Aids, free. All postpaid by mail. Address, 
A. J. Fouch & Co. Warren, Pa. 





WANTED. 





—FOR— 


CANVASSERS, 
DRUMMERS 
and CLERKS. 


Limp M aol Clarke & Barcus, 
Prepaid for $2. } 45 Vesey St., New York. 


TEAGHERS who are 
UNEMPLOYED 


want profitable Vacation Work 


can securea desirable engagement by addressing 
Cc. B. BEACH & CO., Lakeside Bldg., Chicage. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


ye , COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


$2, On this Continent, have received 


‘HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America, 


f | Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of their —, 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















The Best and Bright- 
est Colors! 


| ri fs | smooth Permanent 
US Oyy, | Marks | 


\| Match Kindergarten 
ore asad ! 


ae "Sener COLOR Worn. ——— | 


JRANKLIN MFG-C : Franklin Mie. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 






























B= PAC stigs | vos supplying tenchere, all de 
artments. acs tonnes rs N.Y 
EDUCATIONAL ‘ East ‘Ninth St. ™ a 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 604 E.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


351, 601 E.F., 170, 





THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
COAT SLEEVE. 


Y Tiolds the Cuff in exactly 
the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 
} earers have been want- 
Will last a life time. 


BEST WAY 10 HOLD THE CUFFS. 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their price in 
laundry billsin onemonth, Put Holderin the back 
button holeofthecuff, with claspsopen, placecuffin 
position in coatsleeveaftercoatison.then press down 
on the outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Clasp 
thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to the Coat 
Sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or their 

osition can be changed without removing the Coat. 
Remote pair, prepaid by mail 25c. Agents 
wanted for these Holdersand the Ramey Medicator, 
an Instrument and Home treatment for Catarrhana 
all head and throat troubles. Sell at sight. 


The Perfect Cuff Holder Co.,85 Dearborn St. Chicago 













a LINE SLATE. 


— NOV, 24, 1891. 

The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regular and 
straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled up 
with a composition of either 
a pink or onprae color, present- 
ing a smooth surface and offer- 
ing no resistance to the stroke 
of the pencil. 

In the manufacture of this slate 
we use our wWire-bound frame and a high 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO., (Limited.) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
noiseless and plain. 








Chart of the Presidents’ & “nano.” 
Lives and Official Terms. ¢ 


The print 1s 11 by 1644 inches within the marginal lines, on paper of excellent quality. It is not too 
large to be conveniently handled, and is in good form for framing if so desired. Sent postpaid on receipt 


of 25 cents. Descriptive circular on application. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York. 


A-TTRACTIVE. 
R-EPLETE. 
T-RUTHFUL. 








Model 


Devices. 


Matchless Construction 


Remington “Typewriter. 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
No. cighter and Wider Carriage. 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
i.conomical Ribbon [ovement, 
Improved Paper Feed. f 
And Many Other Useful and Convenient = : 






Unequaled Durability “Unrivaled §p oth 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


ne 


mudigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree. 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
lent preventive of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water and 
sweetened.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on applicationto 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th 8t., New York. 








The New No. 4 
Caligraph 
LEADS THEM ALL 
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An examination of the many features 
| of our latest machine will tell you why 
| Caligraphs lead. 

Send us your name. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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What Chief Consideration 
Shall Determine the Course of Study ? 


Shall we adopt the maxim announced by Dr. Harris 
in the report on “ The Correlation of Studies in Elemen- 
tary Education,” as a final answer to this perplexing 
question ? 

1. In that report it is said that the main object should 
be to “ give the child an insight into the world that he 
lives in, and a command over its resources such as is 
obtained by a helpful co-operation with one’s fellows.” 
This position appears sound, when separated from the 
context. But it admits of various interpretations, any- 
one of which may indicate agreement with the broadly 
stated maxim, but in itself will fail of general accept- 
ance. The quoted statement lacks definiteness. It 
fails to specify, for instance, what is meant by “an in- 
sight into the world the child lives in.” The world of 
the child is different from that in which the adult lives. 
Can the child gain an insight into the world of the lat- 
ter? Certainly not in his childhood. Test the adult’s 
insight into the world of the child and you will find how 
little even he with his wider horizon knows of the sphere 
from which he has been graduated. 

2. How does the report explain its fundamental max- 
im? We read: “The chief consideration to which all 
others are to be subordinated, in the opinion of the 
Committee, is this requirement of the civilization into 
which the child is born, as determining not only what 
he shall study in school, but what habits and customs he 
shall be taught in the family before the school age ar- 
tives, as well as that he shall acquire a skilled acquaint- 
ance with some one of a definite series of trades, profes- 
sions, or vocations in the years that follow school ; and 
furthermore, that this question of the relation of the pu- 
pil to his civilization determines what political duties he 
shall assume, and what religious faith, or spiritual aspir- 
ations shall be adopted for the conduct of his life.” 

This bulky sentence multiplies interrogation points, 
but it specifies at least what considerations, in the opin- 
ion of Dr. Harris and his associates, should guide the 
selection of topics for the elementary school course of 
Studies. 

In another place of the report its main provisions are 
concisely summarized thus: “ The branches to be stud- 


ied, and the extent to which they are studied, will be 
determined mainly by the demands of one’s civilization. 
These will prescribe what is most useful to make the 
individual acquainted with physical nature and with 
human nature so as to fit him as an individual to perform 
his duties in the several institutions—family, civil soci- 
ety, the state, and the church. But next after this psy- 
chology will furnish important considerations that will 
largely determine the methods of instruction, the order 
of taking up the several topics so as to adapt the school 
work to the growth of the pupil’s capacity, and the 
amount of work so as not to overtax his powers by too 
much or arrest the development of strength by too 
little.” 

a. Look at it as we may the fundamental idea of the 
report is simply an endorsement of Locke’s utilitarian 
principle, to prepare the child for the society of which 
one day he will form a part, and fit him to play agreea- 
bly his part on that theater. If the country to which 
the child belongs is ruled by a despot, begin early to 
bend his neck, and habituate him to allow obedience to 
the monarch to overrule the dictates of his own will. If 
there is an established church which the civilization of 
that particular country declares to be the only good 
one, make the child a worthy member of it, and leave 
no room for doubts that may overturn the existing 
order. 

6. These deductions, with others that might be given, 
are by no means lacking in logic. It is true the report 
expressly provides that the individual is to be enabled 
“as an individual” to perform “his duties” in family, 
civil society, the state, and the church. But that does 
not change the utilitarian tenor of the statement. It 
merely admits that the specified duties may be performed 
in an individual way ; “the duties ” 
tutions remain. Who establishes these “ duties” ? None 


in the several insti- 
other than the generation in power. The chains are 
forged for the newcomers ; they may wear them around 
the neck, the feet, or the arms, but they must accept 
them as they are. 

c. The only defence of the maxim laid down in the 
quoted passages from the report might be founded on 
the word “ mainly ” in the sentence, ‘The branches to be 
studied, and the extent to which they are studied, will 
be determined main/y by the demands of one’s civiliza- 
tion.” It is the one thing that distinguishes it from the 
Chinese idea of instruction, which would substitute a 
“wholly ” for the “ mainly.” 

But should “the demands of one’s civilization,” in 
other words, the future duties of the child, be the main 
consideration in marking out a curriculum for elemen- 
tary instruction ? 
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The first question suggesting itself is, What will be 
the future duties of the individual for whom the course 
of studies is intended? An examination of the duties of 
the adults of the present will lead to no satisfactory 
answer. Firstly, no committee of fifteen independent 
thinkers would be able to agree upon more shalls and 
musts than the ones given in the Decalogue, if they will 
let that stand unrevised. Secondly, even if the duties 
of the present generation could be summarized, there 
would be gained no hint as to what the future will set 
up as a universal standard of conduct. The only thing 
that can lead us out of the quandary and, in a measure, 
lay down rules for the procedure of an instruction aim- 
ing at preparation for future duties, is the convenient 
compromise, “Teach the young to respect the established 
order, to consort with it and follow it, and-dispose them 
to welcome all real progress, and to contribute towards 
it—-each individual laboring in its sphere.”” That would 
allow present duties to be a sort of shifting standard 
and leave room for independence and advancement. 

3. But why ask for the duties imposed on mankind 
when considering the question of studies to be pursued 
in school! Must a future “thou shalt” be constantly 
hanging over the children? There is a broader and 
higher ground that makes it possible to bring them up 
in the environment of the present civilization to a no- 
bler life without constant appeal to “duties.” What 
that is, Herbart has indicated in the words : “ Whatever 
arts and acquirements a young man may learn from a 
teacher for the sake of mere profit are as indifferent to 
the educator as the color he chooses for his coat. But 
how the circle of thought is being formed is everything 
to the teacher, for out of the thoughts come feelings, 
and from them maxims and modes of action. To think 
out, in relation to this chain of development, each and 
every thing that can be offered to the pupil and find a 
place in his mind, to inquire how each is connected with 
the whole, how one part must follow another, and again 
become a link to that which succeeds—this applied to 
the treatment of individual objects affords an infinite 
number of problems to the teacher, and also unlimited 
material, bv the help of which he can ceaselessly think 
over and criticise all the knowledge and works accessi- 
ble, as well as all the principal occupations and exer- 
cises he must carry on.” 


(In next week’s issue of THE JOURNAL the discussion 
of this subject will be continued.) 


, : 


Educational Aims and Values.” 


Of the questions underlying the making of courses 
study, the question of educational values is among the 
most important. Any consideration of educational 
values must include a consideration of educational aims. 
The aim of education is to prepare for complete living ; 
z. e., for usefulness and happiness. A man’s usefulness 
and happiness depend upon his permanent interests ; 
z. é., his incentives to activity and his developed power 
or skill. Consequently, the educational values of the 
several subjects depend on the incentives and power 
that they may develop. 

The kind of incentives derivable from a subject de- 





*From a paper by Professor Paul Hanus, of Harvard university, read be- 
fore the recent meeting of the Harvard association, 
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pend on its content (the nature of the subject-matter). 
The strength and permanence of the incentive depend 
on interest. The kinds of power developed by a given 
subject also depend on the nature of the subject-mat. 
ter. Each subject develops power mainly in its own 
field. No one subject yields either all possible incep. 
tives or power in general. The degree and permanence 
of the power developed depend on the incentives acty. 
ally yielded by a subject for each individual. 

The common measure of educational values accord.. 
ingly comprises two factors—incentives and power. 
Some subjects are richer in incentives than others, or 
yield higher incentives. Such subjects are literatures, 
history, some forms of art; and when these subjects 
really develop interest, they have accordingly a higher 
educational value than all others. Without interest 
these subjects have only a moderate educational value 
in spite of their content. When the other subjects us- 
ually found in the course of study develop interest, they 
have a high educational value, although not so high as 
the subjects first named have; without interest they 
have very feeble educational value, especially mathe- 
matics, which is a most narrow subject, although deep, 

Applying these principles to secondary education, 
we may say that the special aim of secondary education 
and the teacher's highest responsibility (a responsibility 
not often recognized or acknowledged hitherto) consists 
in the discovery and special development of each pupil’s 
dominant interests (in so far as these interests are in 
harmony with the general aim of education), and the 
constant use of the course of study as an intelligeut 
means of experimentation. During the stage of sec- 
ondary education, therefore, as the pupil advances, the 
educational values of the different subjects correspond 
more and more to the relative degrees of interest they 
develop. 

In the application of this principle to practice, care 
must be taken to guard against the caprice or chance 
interests of pupils. Sufficient continuity and intensive- 
ness in the pursuit of any subject are essential to the 
development of power, and such pursuit only, for an 
adequate time, can determine whether the pupil’s in- 
terest is real or only imitative and spurious. Moreover, 
the subjects needed for ethical and social enlightenment 
on the one hand and for an appreciative understanding of 
nature on the other, must not be neglected or lightly set 
aside, 


Pa 
The Two Aims. 


By M. L. TowNsEND. 


In carrying forward the effort to build up a really in- 
flueatial character, in a town or city, the two real aims 
are apt to be overlooked. The high school or college 
must take the boys and girls committed to them as pupils 
and make them into men and women. In doing this 
they must work in harmony with nature, and this is very 
often forgotten. If it isin harmony with nature there 
will be success, and yet if I look back to my own expe- 
rience I shall say that it was wonderfully artificial. 
Certain lessons were assigned and we learned them, but 
there was no incorporation of them into the material of 
which our lives were made. 

In the first place, I would use the term “discipline,” 
though I know it usually has a significance attached to 
it different from what the thoughtful teacher employs. 
I mean by “discipline” a nourishing of the mental 
powers by means that insures their harmonious devel- 
opment. And I believe the harmonious development 
of the mental powers is synonymous with what is termed 
“character building.” So that the first aim is discl- 
pline—intellectual, moral, and physical. 

Passing over the important question now in the col- 
lege, moral discipline may begin when there is nothing 
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done beyond daily reading from the Bible and uttering 
a prayer in the presence of the student. I want torefer 
to the kind of graduates that emerge from the doors 
after four years of work. The faculty classify them as 
being of two different kinds; one isa gentleman through 
and through; he is something of a scholar, too; he is 
alert, stands mentally and physically erect, is thought- 
ful and watchful, and has his animal nature in good 
subjection: his spiritual nature is evidently the supe- 
rior. He knows that he does not know everything ; he 
has indeed a pretty clear idea of what he does not know. 
What he does know is of the comprehensive kind—it 
enables him to advance into the unknown. 


A marked feature is the intellectual curiosity that 
actuateshim. He feels that these things he has learned 
in history and science are of enormous value and he 
wants more of them. He feels there is happiness in the 
company of the educated and refined of the world and 
he seeks that. He comprehends what good literature 
isand delights to pass his time in the society of the 
best books. He has something of a taste for musicand 
the fine arts. He has got something of a grasp of 
chemistry, astronomy, and biology, and is thinking along 
the lines of the great experimenters of the world. 


But this does not describe all the graduates of the 
college or high school. Too many come out as “ slouch- 
es "—a term well known in the schools. In spite of the 
opportunity there are those who come out with more 
knowledge, older but not better. The inquiry will come, 
Is not part of this due to circumstance that might be 
removed? But I return to the second aim. 


The first is discipline the second is literary citizen- 
ship, toexpress it briefly. It was a great thing two thou- 
sand years ago when a man could say, “I am a Roman 
citizen.” It is a great thing to-day when a young man 
can feel, “I belong to that class that comprehends the 
thought and movement of these times.” 


The discipline given enables him to become a com- 
panion of Dickens, Scott, Irving, Holmes, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Browning, and hundreds of others. The second 
aim is to teach him to know the best thinkers and to 
delight himself in their society. And this I hold is the 
measure really of the work of the high school and col- 
lege, each and both. Here is the distinction between 
the educated and the uneducated. The former seeks 
the best the latter is content with poor literature ; he 
is not able to see the beauty that Popeand Dryden can 
put into their lines; the blood and thunder literature 
which abounds suits him as well or better. What the 
student reads measures what his teacher has done for 
him. 

The teacher of a class of young men can determine 
quite easily who are the leading minds by knowing who 
have a taste for sound literature. And here is the ad- 
vantage, as I take it, of learning Greek ; the student’s 
attention is first riveted to the form of the thought, and 
then he passes to consider the thought itself, He is 
obliged to state Plato’s thoughts and thus he comes to 
think as Plato did. This well repays for the labor of 
learning the Greek language, great as it may be. The 
great aim must ever be to lift the student out of com- 
panionship w'th feeble minds and cause him to desire to 
know what the greatest and wisest of his race have 
thought. 


Darwin G. Eaton, 


The death of Prof. Darwin G, Eaton removes one of 
the earliest fruits of the efforts of the wonderful David 
P, Page as head of the Albany (N. Y.) normal school 
founded in 1844. Mr. Eaton was one ofa band of young 
men who heard his summons, “ Follow me ;” who had 
in their hearts probably heard a voice that declared 
teaching might be performed ina manner worthy of the 
teacher and worthy of the child; who quickly imbibed 
the new doctrines and went forth to begin in earnest 
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the transformation expected by the founders of the 
school. It was needful at that time for Mr. Page to 
scour the country for pupils; his addresses aimed to 
convince the people of the need of special preparation 
by the teacher; he was listened to with profound at- 
tention, for he was one of the most remarkable of men 
when on his feet ; the subject was a new one and had 
common sense and logic on its side. Mr, Eaton was 
one of the first class and on his graduation became an as- 
sistant to Mr. Page at teachers’ institutes—a right hand 
of help in spreading the new doctrine. 


After holding the place of assistant in the normal 
school for some years he became vice-principal of the 
Packer institute in Brooklyn, and on the death of Prin- 
cipal Crittenden was chosen principal. His two prime 
qualifications were clearness and personal sympathy, 
both probably natural gifts, but developed immenseiy 
by his contact with Mr. Page. There was no subject 
he could not make clear, though he was not a profound 
scholar; by illustration and by well-chosen words he 
caused light to shine on the darkest subjects. Hissym- 
pathy with pupils seemed untiring ; many a pupil in the 
normal school in its early days would come to him to 
declare a determination to go home convinced that he 
had made a great mistake in ever supposing that he 
could prepare himself for teaching according to the 
standard set up in the institution, and after a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Eaton would return to make new efforts. 
“1 am sure you can graduate,” was his constant utter- 
ance to these discouraged ones. 


Mr. Eaton was never a deep student in educational 
principles, or pedagogy, as it would be termed in these 
days ; it was not the genius of the times ; Mr. Page never 
attempted to expound them, as his book on the “Theory 
and Practice of Teaching” will show. The movement 
that demanded the erection of the Albany normal school 
was caused by the reports that came to this county con- 
cerning the work done by Pestalozzi. At this time a sim- 
ilar effort had been produced by an exposition of thedoc- 
trines of Froeebel—the founding of kindergartens is the 
result. But Mr. Page wasa gifted man, an extraordinary 
man, a genius, an orator; he looked at teaching as an 
artist looks at painting ; he fe/t in every fiber of his being 
the way a human being should betaught. By illustrations 
he conveyed his idea to his pupils ; through their sym- 
pathy they caught this idea and went forth to cause it 
to take shape. 

That Mr. Page was able to turn the car of practical 
education in the state of New York so completely round 
was not due to his comprehensien of the ideas of Pesta- 
lozzi ; he considered teaching not from the standpoint 
of acquisition, but of development. Mr, Eaton was an 
apt pupil; he resembled his teacher in many points ; 
he could not rise to the heights of Mr. Page and elec- 
trify and delight his hearers, but he was always a de- 
lightful speaker. His lectures on things seen in his 
travels have often been declared models of that kind of 
instruction. He was remarkable in placing himself be- 
fore his pupils as an always ready, always interested 
helper; his joy was to help. A fit epitaph for his tomb- 
stone would be: “My joy was in being able to help 
others to know.” 


Mr. Eaton was held in high esteem in Brooklyn where 
he resided for forty years. Packer institute has gradu- 
ated a large number of young ladies and many of them 
have taken their diplomas from his hand; so that in 
many households his name is held in reverent esteem. 
During these years many names have come prominently 
before the Brooklyn public, glittering with political 
greatness, to be succeeded and effaced from view by 
others, aldermen, mayors, legislators, congressmen, and 
judges, but the name of this teacher will endure longest. 
His work was not for himself, nor for his own glory. 
While the field may seem humble, if the teacher has 
the aims of Page and Eaton he can lie down when the 
summons comes with the assurance that the world is 
better for his having lived in it, and that “ though poor 
he has made many rich.” A. M. K. 
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Patriots’ Day and Other Festivals. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Holidays multiply in our country. We must regard 
them as signs of promise and advancement, because 
they are for the most part patriotic, and repeat the 
noblest lessons of the past. The Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman nations, in their best life, delighted in such pa- 
triotic expressions, Their festivals were their psalm 
days. In them the great deeds of the past lived 
again. 

_ Many of our new holidays are local. Such is Missis- 
sippi day. Such is Watermelon day in certain towns of 
Colorado, reminding one of the Cherry Feast of Naum- 
berg. Such are the Corn festivals in New England, 
which, however, do not occur regularly, but which have 
come to stay; to bea part of.the long experience of 
the people. The Corn festivals bring back old New 
England life : the husking party, the foods, the legends. 
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HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I have attended three of these Corn festivals within a 
few months. They were given for local charities ; they 
presented a picturesque history of Corn, from the days 
when the vicarial priests offered up maize to the sun, and 
Columbus bore back to Spain the same golden treasure, 
until the gift of the Corn by Massasoit to the Pilgrims, 
and until now. America’s history 1s in this festival— 
this sheaf-offering. 

The White City repeated the old Roman Seculum, 
and every century of our history will have occasion to 
sing its Carmen Seculare. 

The growth of the Gospel and sentiment of Peace, 
or of Arbitration and Neutralization, will require a 
new holiday, when the heroes of peace shall appear. 
The influence of Washington’s birthday as a patriotic 
holiday, is steadily growing. America needs a new lit- 
erature to meet the wants of these many noble expres- 
sions of the past ; a new Virgil for recitations, and a 
new Horace for song. 

It would seem also that education should in some 
way make some yearly expression of the principles of 
Pestalozzi and Freebel. In the philosophy of Pesta- 
lozzi, education stands for character, and not to train 
a brain for money-making and selfish competition. In 
the system of Froebel education is the development of 
tight habits in childhood. These ideas must lead all 
truly patriotic and ethical educational work. Schools 
should have a holiday devoted to these men and prin- 
ciples. With these founders of education may well be 
associated the name of Horace Mann. 

Patriots’ day in Massachusetts has come to stay ; to 
be a strong holiday. Why should not all of the states 
have a Patriots’ day? When it was proposed to unite 
Fast day and the rgth of April as one holiday under 
the name of Patriots’ day, there were many worthy peo- 
ple in-Massachusetts who dissented. Fast day repre- 
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sented our heroic Christian history. If it were not kept 
in the spirit of old, it was yet a reminder of the great 
deéds of the noble souls of old. But the new holiday 
came, and with it has come to Massachusetts a new 
voice and expression of patriotism. 

The day recalls the Ride of Paul Revere, and the 
scene of the lanterns, and the horseman is being acted 
over again on the ancient roads. It is said that Pay! 
Revere did not alarm Concord, as related in Longfel- 
low’s poem ; that the bold rider was arrested on the 
way, and that his message was borne by another of the 
Minute men. When Longfellow was told of this he 
said: ‘You must not get your history from poetry,” 
But whatever the historical facts may be, it was the 
spirit of Paul Revere that alarmed Concord as well as 
Lexington. Who cares for destructive details! what 
is spiritually true, is true. In this view the old Troy 
Pond story is true, even if it were not the exact spot of 
the coasting of the Boston boys, and Gen. Gage is rep- 
resented by one of his officers. The spirit of the story 
is true, ; 

Samuel Adams, the man of the Folk Mote, or Town 
Meeting, in the days when the town itself was a little 
republic, comes to the front in this new holiday. He is 
a man to whom the new generation needs to be intro- 
duced. When the agent of Gen. Gage came to him, and 
offered him honors and emoluments, and said to him, 
“Mr. Adams, the time has come for you to make your 
peace with the king,” the old Roman, well perhaps now 
designated as “ The Last of the Puritans,” replied: “I 
have, I trust, long ago made my peace with the King of 
Kings, and no power on earth shall make me recreant 
to the liberties of my country!” or words like these. 
It is such sentiments that the new voters need to learn 

The new holiday brings back that scene on Woburn 
Hills, where Adams heard the first guns on Lexington 
Green, and exclaimed, *“‘ What a glorious morn is this!” 
It is the only line of poetry that we ever knew of his 
composing, but it ought to make him immortal. 

It brings back Hancock who sent a message to Wash- 
ington—* Burn Boston, if need be,and leave John Han- 
cock a beggar!” It brings back the Minute men; the 
old Liberty tree ; Faneuil Hall; the old North Church, 
and South Church ; Otis, Warren, Putnam. 

It brings the new generation into dramatic and edu- 
cational touch with sincere natures and unselfish deeds. 


“A people is known by the men it crowns.” Patriots’ 
day in Massachusetts is to be a coronation day. 
In it the war for the Union lives again, The Blue 


Brigades arise. In it the march of human liberty goes 
on to its consummation— 


“The Destinies say to their spindles, 
‘Thus go on forever’!” 


New national holidays are to come. The discovery 
of the continent of America by the Cabots will find 
large expression on June 24, 1897. The poetic dream 
of Ponce de Leon will follow, an episode to stimulate 
art, music, and epic poetry. The holidays of heroes 
and benefactors will be likely to form an important 
part of the thought of the zoth century, when the re- 
public is flowering for the fulness of her glory. For 
such were the days of the noblest nations of the past. 

I have watched the preparations making for the cele- 
brations of Patriots’ day in Boston for this year, The 
Women of the Revolution are to have grand tableaux ; 
the Women of the American Revolution are to hold a 
public meeting in the old North Church, and to mark 
the house of Paul Revere. The young people’s clubs 
have many programs, all of them patriotic and educa- 
tional. I have not heard of a single frivolous one 
among them. They all, as far as I know, have the his- 
toric spirit. I repeat my question, Why should not 
other states have a Patriots’ day ? and add, Why should 
not the school make holidays to recall worthy crucial 
events in their own places? Such men and achieve- 
ments are the nation’s object lesson, and their com- 
memoration by schools year by year would be better 
than to build a palace of heroes like the German Valhalla. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Patriotic Literature. 


By Henry B, CARRINGTON. 


The utterances of anniversary orators and the his- 
toric record of achievements on the battlefield are 
stimulants to patriotic sentiment ; but they do not reach 
the young heart, which, with a first recognition of the 
national flag, is equally sensitive to those higher thoughts 
of Home and Country which frame a truly patriotic 
inspiration. Patriotic literature of nearly all types, 
like the glare of fireworks on the night of Independence 
day, savors of the passing flash and sudden burst of 
sound, only to impress the physical senses and impart 
transient emotion, without giving to the soul-life a sin- 
gle principle of vital value. 





GENERAL HENRY B. CARRINGTON, LL.D. 


In both prose and verse the simplest outflows of love 
of country have been the most potential, because they 
reach the inner chambers of the soul, and there find 
companionship with the sweet domesticities of home. 
Early Hebrew song has never been surpassed in its in- 
tense appeals to love of country, and this because the per- 
sonal and tribal attachments widened into that broader 
sentiment which made of country only a larger and 
more embracive neighborhood and home circle, 

As types of patriotic literature which have wrought 
as deeply as any upon the young life of France and 
America, the words of the Marseillaise hymn and Dr. 
Smith’s “‘My Country, ’tis of thee” stand prominent. 
The music of each has been related to a German source, 
where patriotic song has had a larger reach, and more 
profound grasp of home life than elsewhere among the 
nations of modern times. 

When De Lisle drew from an old chapel mass at 
Meesburg the music for his electric words, and Carey 
derived from the same land the tune for his **God save 
the king,” they caught hold of strains which aptly 
voiced their devotion to country. When, in 1832, the 
author of “ America” translated some German hymns 
for Lowell Mason, and without knowledge that the mu- 
sic was that of the British hymn, poured out the tender 
emotion of his heart in harmony with its ringing strains, 
he was making patriotic literature which no volumes of 
ethical discussion could rival as a power for good to the 
youth of his beloved native land. 

The English hymn had for its objective a personal 
sovereign, whose successors might not always command 
affection, as well as strict loyalty to the crown. But 
“America” is a type of that literature which reaches 
and animates vital functions of the young life, and 
8 therefore of kin to that which is most needed 
throughout our land to-day. Whittier, Lowell, Holmes 
and Bryant, Willis, and Percival are among those who 
have impressed American youth by the depth of their 
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convictions and the happy faculty to give them expres- 
sion. Montgomery, Burns, and Moore had the same 
talismanic grasp of patriotic sentiment, and a similar 
capacity to influence thousands who felt at loss how to 
express in words their humble but sincere devotion to 
the land of one’s birth. 

Patriotic literature, in our own times, has had no purer 
prose expression than in the utterances of the late Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop, whose life devotion to the memory and 
character of Washington penetrated every opportunity 
of contact with his countrymen by its sweet savor. 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Howe, and others have gone tothe 
same fountains of patriotic sentiment, and distributed 
it freely through gracious currents of refreshment and 
blessing. 

It is by the adaptation of such soul-penetrating and 
sympathetic words that the youth of our land are to be 
made to glow with love as well as admiration for the 
great republic. 

Just now acrisis is at hand. The time is swiftly 
passing for the best and most fructifying impression 
upon the young of America, and neither senate cham- 
ber nor forum, nor even the church in its formal service, 
is grasping, as it ought, the tremendous opportunity. 
The simplest and purest utterances of every age, which 
we can utilize, are to be called into requisition. Young 
hearts, once overwhelmed by the fierce declamations of 
politicians and current craze for gold, will become in- 
sensible to those traditional memories which made the 
sacrifices of the fathers typical exponents of true devo- 
tion to God and country. A pride in the physical 
greatness and wealth of America is not the true germi- 
nal element of a purely patriotic sentiment. 

Two epochs in human history have marked great op- 
portunities. The first found the entire world at peace, 
as never before, when the Christian era began its 
course, nearly nineteen hundred years ago. The whole 
spirit of the literature that has developed the teachings 
of the ‘Man of sorrows,” has been that of the most 
self-sacrificing and lofty patriotism. Every departure 
from, and every perversion of that comprehensive be- 
nevolence has dwarfed the soul, and depressed mankind, 

The second epoch upon which we have entered, like 
the first, had as its opportunity the second world-wide 
peace in human annals, and began with the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Discovery of America. Never 
before, nor since Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-nine could all the nations of the 
world meet, as at a neighborly conference, to exchange 
historic reminiscences, and together, each after his own 
faith, supplicate the Almighty Father for his benedic- 
tion, and the favor of universal peace and enlightenment. 

But the glories of the White City have vanished ! Its 
denizens have departed! All dreams of a perpetuated, 
wholesome alliance for the happiness of man, as man, 
seem to have disappeared in the very moment of their 
dawning realization. Nearly one-half of the leading 
nations, then acting in fraternal accord, are at war! 
Can language intensify the simple statement of the fact ? 

In our own land the under-currents of pride, ambi- 
tion, avarice, and neglect of divine incentives, have so 
invaded the domain of home and social life that even 
children take part with lawless and destructive violators 
of law, and the sway of effervescent passion or caprice 
competes with it for supremacy. The nation must 
quickly seize upon the youth of our schools and adapt 
both school and church literature to the inculcation of 
simple trust in virtue and respect for the rights of all, 
or the glory of America will fade away as did the ficti- 
tious fabrics of the White City ; and the nation which 
the fathers planted through faith in God will perish, as 
will every people who worship self and mammon in- 
stead of God, the Lord. 

It is not religious literature alone, but the spirit of 
the divine essence in young life, that must pervade the 
press, the pulpit, the rostrum, and the family, if the na- 
tion is to survive its present ordeal. 

As swiftly as methods of communication and trans- 
portation change human relations, and hours force 
issues to the front, which once only generations could 
develop, so swiftly are our youth racing through their 
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fast life into precocious responsibility, peril, and duty, 
which must shape the national destiny. Two weeks of 
such “ street-schooling ” as the youth of Brooklyn have 
passed through during January, 1895, is of infinitely more 
peril to the body-politic than all the stagnation, distrust, 
and loss, which have made the “ City of Churches” an 
object of the whole world’s most anxious scrutiny. 

Literature is a strange product of thought and senti- 
ment, The head is not always sympathetic with the 
pure, the chaste, the noble, but to reach the plastic 
soul of the young before it hardens into senseless in- 
difference to all that makes a truly patriotic sentiment, 
is to be, is mow, the solemn demand of the hour. The 
growing disposition of legislative and school authori- 
ties to honor the flag in the school-room, is in the di- 
rection of truly patriotic literature, if suitable lessons 
of its history and meaning are accompaniments of the 
merely formal tribute, 

A pictureof Washington should be in every school, 

If only to sing “America” or some other national 
hymn, or, through teacher, pupil, or class, have five 
minutes at the opening or close of school devoted to 
some patriotic sentiment or selection, with as much of 
respect as when in olden times the Lord’s Prayer was 
recited in unison, the effect would be to stimulate patri- 
otic interest, and reproduce its impress on the hearts and 
lives of those who will soon shape our national destiny. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 

¥* 


Patriotic Training in the Schools. 


By ALEXANDER E. Hoce, 

The “ dulce et decorum est pro patria mori” of Horace 
is not the patriotism that is needed to-day. There al- 
ways have been found plenty of men who would die for 
their country—and even at the cannon’s mouth. That 
kind of patriotism, that kind of bravery, is an evidence 
of physical courage not to be condemned, rather to be 
applauded. But the patriotism needed in this era, the 

















SUPT. ALEXANDER HOGG, FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
patriotism that should be taught the children of this 
country, and of ‘hs day should be a subjective senti- 
ment, the cultivation of which should aim to prevent 
the necessity of dying “at the cannon’s mouth,” that 
should bring harmony and universal peace. This sort 
of patriotism should be—must be—founded in great 
principles, supported by great virtues. Love of coun- 
try is one of these great principles, is one of these 
great virtues. 

Right and wrong, justice, benevolence, deneficence, 
truthfulness, philanthropy, all these and more too, lie 
at the foundation of patriotism. The love for our fel- 
low-men, a proper regard for the opinions and rights of 


our neighbors, is the true basis of American citizenship, 

The best citizens are the best patriots. Hence, the 
instruction of our rising generation should be, as jt 
were, in all the Christian graces. 

For my part, I have no hope for our government— 
“Of the people, for the people ’—outside of this kind.of 
instruction, hence the following is very appropriate here: 

“Upon every teacher in the public schools of the United 
States, whether man or woman, the state has laid a dual respon- 
sibility :— 

First—A duty of immediate, but relatively of secondary im- 
portance, namely, to teach the children of the people those ele. 
mentary branches of knowledge which shall fit them for self- 
support, a useful and an honest life, and thus subserve their 
material interests, and 

Second.—F ar above and beyond this plain and simple function, 
that grave responsibility, peculiar to the office of the American 
teacher alone, out of which has been evolved during the present 
century the institution of the American free public school, name- 
ly, the imperative duty of preparing the children committed to 
their care to become not only self-supporting and intelligent citi- 
zens, but thoroughly loyal to the Republic; noble types of Amer- 
ican citizenship, fitted to be governors of men; sovereigns 
worthy of their birth-right as free men, distinctly American in 
character and purpose.” 

Our vast territory is sometimes claimed to stand in 
the way of patriotism. Ido not fear extent of terri- 
tory—I do fear a lack of patriotism—a broad and com- 
prehensive grasp of the situation upon the part of some 
of our people to forget self—to forget that it is the part 
of the patriotic citizen sometimes to postpone the 
wishes of those who are near and dear, to the claims of 
those who are stranger and remote—sometimes to sac- 
rifice sectional feeling, and incur, if need be, the cold- 
ness of friends and the heat of enemies. While I am 
by no means a pessimist, still I cannot be ranked as 
an extravagant optimist. I do not believe that while 
nature has done so much for our country, to cement 
and bind us as a whole that there is not left much for 
us to do. 

When I look at the reckless disregard of our lawgiv- 
ers, our Congress, of the condition of our country, I 
am forced with Emerson to say: 

‘“* Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 

A representative, a senator (not of a state) of the 
United States, from a state however with a silver ora 
coal or a lead mine, or of a sugar plantation, is willing to 
sacrifice every other interest of his whole country rather 
than see his peculiar industry (“things”) take a second 
place, or rather abide itstime. The social disturbances 
so frequently occurring of late years are very alarming 
to the patriotic classes of all professions and callings. 

These are not the outgrowth of teaching—whether 
in the public or private schools, they are the legitimate 
fruit of the political agitator, the political labor-leader 
whose sole object is personal advancement, and that, 
too, at what he must know is the ruin of those for 
whom he promises to do good. A lack of sincerity, a 
lack of “truthfulness ” in our dealings with our fellow- 
men, seems now to be the curse of our people. The 
man who * would rather be right than president,” is not 
now before the people. ’ 

The need of the country is manhood, citizenship, 
statesmanship. The teacher can do much to cultivate, 
to educate, and to prepare the youth of the land to 
possess. all these virtues. ‘ 

Morals and manners—right and wrong—philanthropy 
and patriotism should all be taught in all our schools, 
from pulpit, platform, and press. 

We are now nearing the twentieth century; we are twen- 
ty years in the second century of our country’s existence. 

We must not despair. The problem of self-govern- 
ment is in our hands; in the hands of the teachers, as 
largely, even more so than any class of citizens. 

Let us take courage, remembering that : 

“ Little by little the world grows strong, 

Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong; 

Little by little the Wrong gives way,— 

Little by little the Right has sway, 

Little by little all longing souls 

Struggle-up nearer the shining goals !”’ 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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History as a Means of Teaching 


Patriotism. 
By WiLiiaM A. Mowry. 


American youth should be inspired as no other youth 
on the face of the earth can be, with love of country, 
because we have far more to excite that love, admira- 
tion, and enthusiasm. It is for the teacher to develop 
this patriotic fire, fan its flame, and keep it burning 
brightly, by introducing the children to the hardships, 
the heroic struggles, the self-consecration of the fore- 
fathers and the fore-mothers, in laying the foundations 
of our nation’s greatness and prosperity. 

















WILLIAM 4. MOWRY. 


The history of no other nation, ancient or modern, 
not excepting the Hebrews, has had so remarkable a 
development or one showing more startling instances of 
an overruling providence, guiding and shaping national 
affairs, 

All these things cannot be brought out in a brief 
“course” in history. The proper method of treatment 
would include attention to the history of our country for 
a series of years during the common school course of 
study. Too often both teachers and books fail to grade 
the work properly. Hence the best results are not pro- 
duced. 

I. Courses of Study.—The true philosophy of teaching 
will call for three distinct courses in the history of our 
country. 

_I. The first course should be for young pupils from 
eight or ten years of age to twelve, and might consist 
largely of supplementary reading. It should deal with 
graphic incidents and occurrences drawn principally 
from biography, or at least with one or more central 
personages in the story, and the ‘account should be 
given in a graphic manner. | 

2. The second course should take these stories al- 
ready told, and weave them together so as to make one 
web of the whole, strong and beautiful. This course 
would be adapted to boys and girls from twelve to four- 
teen years of age. 

3. The third course should give a fuller and more 
elaborate review of the leading events of the grand his- 
tory of our country, arranged in a logical and chrono- 
logical order, with special reference to the logic of 
events, and unfolding the principles and usages of our 
republican government, thu s preparing for honest and 
intelligent citizenship. This course should be so ar- 
ranged as to show the remarkable growth and expansion 
of our country, and its gigantic strides in territory, in- 
dustries, wealth, and population, 

It may perhaps be found, in the present condition of 
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the schools and courses of study, difficult to carry on 
in some schools these three courses. In such cases, 
the first two may be consolidated by giving a series of 
incidents in colonial history, for example, or the Revo- 
lutionary period, or in any other epoch, then connect- 
ing them together, and finally connecting one period 
with another. 

IT, Preparation for citizenship.—One thing should al- 
ways be kept in mind throughout the entire school his- 
er 4 of our country, and that is preparation for citizen- 
Ship. 

The peculiarities of our system of government should 
be dwelt upon. After passing the Revolutionary 
period and the establishment of the new government, 
the three distinct units of our government should be 
shown : (1) the local government—town, village bor- 
ough, or city, (2) the state, and (3) the nation. 

Patriotism should be taught from every page of our 
history. Loyalty to government, respect for the offi- 
cers of the law, magistrates, judges, legislators, govern- 
ors, and presidents, should be insisted upon. 

In few places does the teacher have such power to 
promote the future success and prosperity of our coun- 
try as does the earnest and carefully trained student of 
history before his class in one of our public schools. 


An Illusrative History Lesson. 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD—APRIL 19, 1775. 


We are now approaching the anniversary day which celebrates 
the beginning of the Revolutionary war. On the 19th of April, 
1775, occurred at Lexington and Concord, Mass., the first direct 
armed collision between the British troops and the citizen soldiery 
of the colonies. Here was “ fired the shot that was heard around 
the world.” 

Nearly a month before, March 23, Patrick Henry, in the Vir- 
ginia convention at Richmond, made that great speech which did 
so much to arouse the whole country to prepare for armed resis- 
tance, and to precipitate the Revolutionary war. In this speech, 
which stamped him as the greatest orator of his country he said :—- 

“ Fhe next gale that sweeps from the North will bring to our 
ears the clash of resounding arms! Our brethren are already in 
the field, Why stand we here idle?” This connects Patrick 
Henry of Virginia so directly with Lexington and Concord that 
it seems appropriate here to present as an ¢//ustrative lesson an 
imaginary exercise in our grammar schools, Let us entitle it :— 


A HISTORY LESSON UPON PATRICK HENRY, 


The contest with Great Britain was not brought about by 
a few political leaders ambitious for place and power, but was 
rather the uprising of a whole people in opposition to the mother 
country, and at first without intending independence. Yet there 
were leaders—men of great minds, well versed in political history, 
who voiced the sentiment of the public at large. Beginning with 
the passagé of the stamp act and covering a period of the next 
ten or twelve years, who were the most conspicuous leaders ? 

The pupils will give various names, such as “ James Otis, of 
Massachusetts ;” “ Patrick Henry, of Virginia ;” “ Samuel Adams, 
of Massachusetts” “Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania;” “George 
Washington, of Virginia;” Alexander Hamilton, of New York ;” 
“John Hancock, of Massachusetts ;” “‘John Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts ;” ‘“ Henry Laurens, of South Carolina ;” ‘‘ Payton Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia.” 

“ You have given a list of names of remarkable men—men of 
great power, who exerted a tremendous influence in molding the 
thought of the times. Shall we consider, to-morrow, for our les- 
son one of these men? Which one?” 

“Thomas: “I nominate James Otis.” William: “I nomi- 
nate Samuel Adams.” James: “1 nominate Patrick Henry.” 

We will confine our votes to these three candidates, Warren 
and Winifred may act as tellers. Warren announces: 

“ The whole number of votes, 29, of which Patrick Henry has 
17, James Otis 7, Samuel Adams 5.” 

“To-morrow you may give us what information you can con- 
cerning Patrick Henry. William, you may write out ten facts 
about the youth of Patrick Henry; Thomas may select five facts 
of importance regarding his middle life ; Ruth may mention the 
most important events in his life after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Winifred may sum up his character, naming his most 
striking qualities and peculiarities. You may write the results of 
your investigation upon the blackboard at the opening of school 
to-morrow morning ; and then at our recitation, at 10:30, all the 
members of the class will be prepared to discuss the various 
branches of the subject. I will also ask Warren to tell us what 
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he can of the defects he finds in Henry’s character and life. At 
the close of our recitation we will have a reading and a declama- 
tion. Emily may read the traditional description of his speech 
before the Virginia convention in the old church at Richmond, 
which is given in Tyler’s Life of Patrick Henry, on pages 129-132 
and as Wesley has already learned the speech, he may declaim 
it, using the version found in Tyler's life, beginning near the foot 
of page 123.” 


(The next morning when the school came together they found the follow- 
ing on the blackboard.) 


A FEW FACTS CONCERNING THE YOUTH OF PATRICK HENRY, 


1. He was born May 29, 1736. 

2. He went to a small neighborhood-school till he was ten 
years otf age. 

3. His father then took personal charge of his education, aided 
by the Rev. Patrick Henry, the boy’s uncle. 

4. He studied Latin and became much interested in Roman 
history. This drill in the Latin language was the foundation of 
that literary culture which gave him his great success in after 
years as a public speaker and pleader in the courts. 

5. He made itarule to read Livy through “ once at least, every 
year during the early part of his life.” 

6. ** He had the habit of reading over and over again a few of 
the best books.” His motto was multum non multa, 

7. When fifteen years of age he entered a country store, and 
at sixteen his father set him up in trade. 

; 8. At eighteen he was bankrupt and retired from trade to a 
arm, 

g. At twenty heagain became a merchant, and at twenty-three 
was again insolvent. 

10. At twenty-four he was admitted tothe bar and began the 
practice of law. 


FACTS REGARDING PATRICK HENRY’S MIDDLE LIFE. 


1. During the first three years of his law practice he charged 
fees in 1185 cases. 

2. Three years after his admission to the bar he tried his first 
great case, ‘‘ The Parsons’ Cause,” which gave him great popu- 
larity in Virginia. 

3. His first great poiitical speech was in the House of Bur- 
— at Williamsburg in 1765, when he was twenty-nine years 
of age. 

This was on the occasion of his moving a series of resolutions 
concerning the famous stamp act. Inthis speech occurred the 
well-known passage : “Czser had his Brutus, Charles the first his 
Cromwell, and George the third ’—‘‘ Treason, sir!” exclaimed 
the speaker; to which Mr. Henry instantly replied—‘‘ and George 
the third may profit by their example.” 

4. On the 23d of March, 1775, in the Virginia convention at 
Richmond, Henry moved the adoption of a series of resolutions 
for arming and disciplining the militia of the country, and in sup- 
port of these resolutions made that great speech which precipi- 
tated the Revolution and which stamped him as the greatest ora- 
tor of the country. 

5. “‘ The first overt act of war in Virginia was committed by 
Patrick Henry.” Only a few days subsequent to the battle of 
Lexington, Governor Dunmor: having removed the: gunpowder 
from the public storehouse, the famous powder house in Williams- 
burg, still standing, and placed it on board an English vessel in 
the James river, Captain Henry marched his militia company 
toward Williamsburg with the intention of compelling the return 
of the gunpowder, or payment for the same by the governor. 
Lord Dunmore prudently sent Richard Cobden, who paid Henry 
£ 330, thereby averting a collision. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF PATRICK 
HENRY AFTER THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


1. On July 5, 1776, Patrick Henry took the oath of office and 

became governor of Virginia, which office he retained three 
ears, 

. 2. He became governor of Virginia again in 1784, and retained 

the office two years. 

3. The Virginia state convention, to consider the new United 
States Constitution, met in Richmond, June 2, 1788, and on the 
25th voted to adopt the constitution. Mr. Henry opposed its 
adoption with all his eloquence and fiery zeal. 

4. During the next six years Mr. Henry distinguished himself 
at the bar, winning laurels as'a good lawyer and famous 
orator. 

5. In 1794, being fifty-eight years of age and having a compe- 
tent fortune, he withdrew from his profession and spent the re- 
maining years in quiet retirement, refusing many high offices. 
He died on the 6th of June, 1799, being sixty-three years of 
age. 
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THE MOST STRIKING QUALITIES AND PECULIARITIES OF mp, 
HENRY’S CHARACTER, 


1. First of all he was an orator. 

2. He was honest, conscientious, and fearless in maintaining 
his opinions. 

3. He was a pioneer, impulsive, zealous, and radical. 

4. He was always on the side of law and order, good morals 
and religion. 

5. He was a good husband, father, citizen, and patriot. 


THE PRINCIPAL DEFECTS OF MR. HENRY’S LIFE AND CHAR- 
ACTER. 


1. He was rash and impulsive. 

2. He was illogical. 

3. He was a vigorous advocate of state sovereignity. 
4. Hence his opposition to the federal constitution. 


_ 5. Hence his absolute refusal to hold office under the constitu- 
tion. 


(The discussion of these several blackboard exercises would form the 
subject for the next lesson, and would be carried out differently by differ- 
ent schools, depending upon the age, ability, sagacity of the class. No 
further hints or suggestions seem needed for an intelligent teacher.) 


¥* 


Some Instances of Ancient Patriotism. 


By FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


Patriotism is an essential element in the true greatness of a 
nation. Turn to Greek history. The Trojan war and the pro- 
digies of value performed in that contest offer examples of noble 
patriotism. Hector and Achilles, Diomedes and A2neas, Men- 
elaus, and the two Ajaxes, not to mention a host of less famous 
vanquard fighters,played their parts manfully in that great drama. 
The mind reverts to Marathon. On the one side ten thousand 
Greeks ; on the other, the countless hosts of Persia. But the 
patriotism of Athens was more than a match for the brute 
strength of the invader, so that the defeat of the Persians was 
overwhelming. Leonidas and his three hundred made at Ther- 
mopylz an everlasting name. 

The simple grandeur of the inscription on the monument 
erected in their honor tells its own story: “Stranger, tell the 
Lacedemonians that we lie here in obedience to their orders.” 
Artemisium, Salamis, Platza, and Mycale, each has its splendid 
story. Roman history also offers striking instances of patriotism, 
Horatius Cocles who “ kept the bridge ”’ so well ; Lucius Cincin- 
natus, who left the plough and seized the sword to the consterna- 
tion of the AZquians; Manlius, who thrust the Gauls from the 
Capitoline Hi!l; that other Manlius, who killed the gigantic Gaul 
and won the surname Torquatus ; the self-immolation of Publius 
Decius Mus, both father and son; Mucius Sczvola who let his 
right hand burn in the fire of the altar to show that a Roman's 
soul was superior to pain; Maximus, and Marcellus—what list 
of Roman greatness would be complete without these names and 
the noble patriotic deeds with which they are associated? The 
annals of Rome are bright with glorious memories. Regulus by 
his magnificent self-sacrifice added a luster to the Roman name. 
Caius Julius Czsar never hesitated to risk his life for his country. 
Cicero spoke with all the eloquence of patriotism. Not only were 
the great generals animated by patriotic impulses, but their hardy 
soldiers were similarly inspired. 

War heroes are likely to receive more than their share of 
praise, for military syccess usually meets with most signal in- 
stances of recognition. And yet the patriot in civic life contri- 
butes his full share to the glory and stability of the nation. The 
nations of Demosthenes and of Cicero are beacon-lights of patriot- 
ism. The literature of Greece and of Romeare lustrous with the 
fire of patriotism. ‘‘ The best omen is my country’s cause,” says 
Homer; “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” says Horace; 
Virgil cries: “ Pulchrum que mori succurrit in armis,” and 
Cicero sounds the trumpet-call in the words : : 

“Sit denique inscriptum in fronte unius cujusgue, guid de 
republica sentiat.” : 

“ Let each one’s sentiments about the common welfare be in- 
scribed upon his forehead,” a sentiment. which has stood the test 
of nearly twenty centuries, and which bids fair to last forever. 
These are only a few of the almost countless instances of noble 
deeds and noble sentiments among the ancients, yet few as the 
instances cited may be, they are sufficient in number and quality 
to show the true nature of patriotism among the ancients. 


[This article will to suggest to the ‘teacher material for lessons convey- 
ing inspirmg examples of ancient patriotism.—ED, ] 
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Heroes. 
By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


The winds that once the Argo bore 
Have died by Neptune’s ruined shrines, 
And her hull is the drift of the deep sea-floor, 
Though shaped of Pelion’s tallest pines. 
You may seek her crew on every isle 
Fair in the foam of A©gean seas, 
But, out of their rest, no charm can wile 
Jason and Orpheus and Hercules. 


And Priam’s wail is heard no more 
By windy Ilion’s sea-built walls ; 
Nor great Achilles, stained with gore, 
Shouts, “ Oh, ye Gods! ’t is Hector falls!” 
On Ida’s mount is the shining snow, 
But Jove has gone from its brow away, 
And red on the plain the poppies grow 
Where the Greek and the Trojan fought that day. 


Mother Earth! Are the Heroes dead? 
Do they thrill the soul of the years no more ? 
Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore? 
Are there none to fight as Theseus fought 
Far in the young world’s misty dawn ? 
Or to teach as gray-haired Nestor taught ? 
Mother Earth! Are the Heroes gone? 


Gone? Ina grander form they rise ; 

Dead? We may clasp their hands in ours ; 
And catch the light of their clearer eyes, 

And wreathe their brows with immortal flowers. 
Wherever a noble deed is done 

‘Tis the pulse of a Hero’s heart is stirred ; 
Wherever Right has a triumph won 

There are the Heroes’ voices heard. 


Their armor rings on a fairer field 
Than the Greek and the Trojan fiercely trod, 
For Freedom's sword is the blade they wield, 
And the gleam above is the smile of God. 
So, in his isle of calm delight, 
Jason may sleep the years away ; 
For the Heroes live, and the sky is bright, 
And the world is a braver world to-day. 





(Edna Dean Proctor was born at Henniker, N. H. She began 
to write poetry at an early age, but her verses did not become 
popular till she turned her attention to patriotic themes. Some of 
the best known patriotic poems are the “Stars and Stripes,” 
“Who's Ready ? ” “ Compromise,” and “ The Washington Mon- 
ument.” Her collected poems first appeared in 1867, and another 
collection has recently been made. She has done considerable 
prose work, but it is as a poet and a patriotic poet that she pre- 
fers to known. ‘I love America from oceansto ocean,” she wrote 
in a recent letter to THE JOURNAL. 

Again and again when the heart has been stirred by enthusi- 
asm Miss Proctor’s verses have voiced the sentiments of the peo- 
ple. This happened often in war time, when Lincoln was buried, 
when the great Brooklyn bridge was built, when the Washing- 
ton monument was finished, and when the ax was threatening 
the White mountains of her native state. 

Miss Proctor is much interested in the movement for the rec- 
ognition of the Indian corn as our national plant, and her “ Co- 
lumbia’s Emblem” at once touched the hearts of the American 
people. It has been recited by boys and girls in countless schools, 
reprinted in hundreds of newspapers, and, set to music, has been 
Sung all over the land. 

Her poems have brought her friends from all classes. John 
Greenleaf Whittier considered her “‘ New Hampshire ” one of the 
grandest poems ever written in this country, and Mr. Longfellow 
showed his appreciation of her poems by using many of them in 
his “ Poems of Places.” 

._ Miss Proctor has enjoyed unusual advantages for self-improv- 
ment from foreign travel and study. One of the few literary peo- 
ple so fortunate as to be independent in fortune, she writes only 
When she has a message to give, and, consequently, her work is 
always of the highest order. 

“Heroes,” kindly sent us by Miss Proctor, in the present num- 
ber, is one of the most charming and inspiring of her many poems.) 
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<< Old Ironsides.” 


The famous frigate Constitution, often known as Old Iron- 
sides, was launched September 20, 1797, and therefore lacks only 
two years of being a century old. She is the most famous ship 
in the history of the United States, and in her renown rivals the 
celebrated line-of-battle ship Vzcrory, Lord Nelson’s flag-ship at 
the battle of Trafalgar. She never lost a battle, never fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and never was disabled by a storm, 
Manynarrow escapes she has had, and she has come triumphant 
out of all her adventures. Like the Constitution of the United 
States, after which she was named, she has withstood every 
danger that threatened, and is a fitting type of the ship of state. 

Of course, during her seventy-five years of active service the 
Constitution often needed to be repaired. But although the ma- 
terial in her has been often replaced, she always continued the 
same ship, just as the human body is the same body of the same 
person, though its substance is constantly changing. In 1830 it 
was decided that the good frigate Comstztution would hardly war- 
rant the cost of repairs, especially when the nature of modern 
naval warfare was considered. She was therefore condemned, 
and was about to be broken up when Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
famous ode appeared, beginning, “ Ay, tear her tattered ensign 
down.” The poet shamed Congress, and it was decided to re- 
pair once more the old warship. She took several cruises after 
that, and once carried a load of wheat to the starving poor of 
Ireland. On that voyage she went ashore, and being old, there 
was every reason why she should have left her bones on the 
coast; but, with her usual good luck, the Comstztution got off 
without serious damage and returned to her native land. 














CLIVER WENDELL 


HOLMES, 


But a day came at last when no further repairs would avail, 
and a government which pays little for sentiment, would spend 
nothing to keep up a ship which had contributed so much to the 
glory of our ship-builders, of our brave seamen, and of our starry 
flag. The Constitution, leaky and dismantled, was lying at the 
Brooklyn navy-yard, awaiting her doom. Happily, the govern- 
ment again relented in her favor. It was decided that she should 
not be broken up. As long as her old timbers would hold to- 
gether she should be allowed to float, but not with her trim 
masts and spars, as if still a living monument of our naval pride. 
No; they would not break her up, but they would send her into 
an obscure exile, where few could see her, and where she would 
soon be forgotten and gradually wear away. Sometimes I think 
it would have been nobler to take the old frigate out to sea, and 
piercing her sides with a volley of guns, let her sink into the 
bosom of the element which had borne her proud form to so 
many victories. * * * 

The Constitution was assigned a place with the old ships 
ranged in a line called Rotten Row. And there she lies still, the 
only one left of that venerable group of naval pensioners. Ina 
few years more nothing will be left of the Comst7tutzon but a 
memory and a name. There is something very pathetic about 
the old hulk, moored by the wharf of the navy-yard, entirely 
alone. A roof has been built over her to fit her for a receiving- 
ship, but it sadly disfigures her appearance. She cannot last 
long without repairs repeated from time to time. And yet, as a 
matter of patriotism, she ought to be repaired and preserved, as 
nearly as possible, as she formerly looked. It would cost only a 
few thousand dollars. Do not the people of the United States, 
who owe so much of the national glory to her, owe it to them- 
selves now to keep up the old ship ?—[** The Last Voyage of the 
Constitution,” by S. G. W. Benjamin, in St. Nicholas.] 





‘¢ What a Boy Can Do.” 


[Material for an interesting and profitable talk to pupils. | 


The main principle of patriotism is to serve others, and this 
may be done in a quiet way, even by boys. One of the best ob- 
ject lessons on what a boy can do was given by the late Freddie 
W. Peck, a pupil of one of the grammar schools in New York 
city. 

When a lad of eleven he resolved to be a writer, and he thought 
that in order to fit himself for his work it would be necessary to 
read a great many books, and that he must own a library. Next he 
generously thought that he would like to collect books and place 
them where other boys could have the use of them. He always 
had a generous supply of pocket money. and for a year he saved 
it, putting it in the bank toward a library fund. His Christmas 
— wonderfully, and when he added his savings he had 
314.16, 

He was full of the plan for the circulating library when he was 
stricken down by pneumonia. It was while carrying food and 
fuel to a destitute old woman that he contracted the cold which 
caused his death. 

Freddie soon realized that he was not likely to recover and he 
spoke to his father about his savings, and asked that in the event 
of his death the money be used as the nucleus of a library fund. 

During Fred's illness his schoolmates and teachers were very 
anxious, for the sick boy was a general favorite, and when he died 
the school flags were displayed at half-mast. The whole class 
of seventy boys attended the funeral in a body, and as they took 
= look at their schoolmate each placed a flower upon the 
casket. 











FREDDIE PECK. 


After Freddie's death his father added $500 to the fund. This 
money was placed in the hands of Mr. Edward H. Boyer, princi- 
pal of the school which Freddie had attended. Many friends 
asked to be allowed to contribute, and the fund soon amounted 
to $2,000, with a considerable sum pledged beside. Many 
books were purchased, and the board of education accepted the 
gift of the library, giving it roomy quarters in the assembly 
room. 

“The Peck Memorial Library,” as it is appropriately called, 
was formally presented to the school on commencement day, 
1892. Principal Boyer told the story of the library from its be- 
ginning in Freddie’s busy brain, and read Fred’s last composition 
called ‘What a Boy Can Do,” which he thought held a lesson 
for boys: President Hunt, of the board of education, received 
the library on behalf of the board, and presented it to the trustees 
of grammar school No. 87, urging the citizens of the ward to 
build a library for the school. 

The friends of the boy-founder hope to raise the library fund 
to $10,000, every dollar contributed to be a free-will offering. 

Freddie Peck was a boy of remarkable personality ; all who 
knew him testify to the lasting impression he made. 

His principal called him one of the brightest boys in the school, 
and his ability and loving disposition made friends of teachers and 

upils, 
' Some his mates he was a born leader. He belonged to a 
number of clubs, and was very popular, holding an office in each. 

“Freddy was not a good-goody boy, and never pretended to 
be an angel,” said his teacher, Mrs. Smith. “ He was fun-loving 
and light-hearted and very vain of his popularity, but he was up- 
right and honest, and relf-respecting.” 

An incident told by Principal Boyer shows the boy’s love of 
fun and keen sense. of honor. As the principal came from lunch- 
eon one noon just as the bell was about to ring, he found the 
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boys lined up for a race, and Fred Peck standing, watch in hand 
to time them. “Go!” he shouted, just as the bell rang, and they 
raced around the block. Fred was at his place in time to answer 
to the roll-call, but the other boys were late, and were required to 
bring excuses from their parents. The next day Freddy came to 
Mr. Boyer with his hand full of notes. “I am to blame for those 
boys being late,” he said in explanation, “and I have been around 
to all their parents to tell how it was and get excuses for them 
I got them to run a race just as the bell rang. I am to blame. 
and I don’t want to see them punished.” ; 

This story of a short life is full of suggestions to other boys 
Freddy wanted to do something for others, and he set about 
doing it, never dreaming what an extensive work he had begun, 

He has left a noble monument behind him, one which will stand 
for along time, So long as the pupils of grammar school No, 
87 use the books his thoughtfulness provided for them they will 
have loving thoughts of the generous boy. 


- 
The Birthplace of Washington. 


By JOHN R. WEATHERS. 


Although the birthday of the immortal Washington has been 
made a national holiday and is generally observed throughout the 
United States with respectful ceremony, yet comparatively few 
are well informed as to his birthplace and its history. Of course 
it was known that he was a native of Virginia, that he lived and 
died in his native state, and that his ashes now repose in a sar- 
cophagus at Mt. Vernon, Va., the Mecca of every American pa- 
triot ; but it is not generally known that the spot where he first 
saw the light of day is now a neglected field upon which the cat- 
tle graze and slumber in brutish ignorance. 

Wakefield, which is the name of the old farm on which Wash- 
ington was born, lies on the west bank of the Potomac abcut 
ninety miles below Washington, and the old mansion stood on an 
elevated plain commanding a fine view of the river. The house was 
destroyed by fire in 1799, and traces of its walls may still be seen, 
These traces show that the mansion was about sixty feet long and 
thirty feet wide, while an L-shaped wing jutted out to the rear. 
The outlines of the quaint, old-fashioned flower garden and dairy 
are easily seen through the sward that covers the field. Froman 
inventory made some years after the birth of Washington it ap- 
pears that his family were people of means, for the papers state 
that there were in the house eight sets of bedroom furniture, val- 
uable mirrors, and a fine library, and that the farm was well 
stocked with slaves and cattle. Washington’s father was, in fact, 
a man of affairs among his neighbors, although history has al- 
ways ignored him and let the mother, alone, shine in the light of the 
son’s glory. 

Lawrence Washington, the grandfather of the first president, 
was an Englishman and came to America in 1657, when about 
twenty-three years of age. He purchased the estate of Wake- 
field from an English family by the name of Lisbon. The place 
then passed into the hands of Augustine Washington, the father of 
Gen. Washington, it being obtained by purchase from the elder 
brother who had inherited the property. About one year after 
the death of his first wife Augustine Washington married a Miss 
Ball, the daughter of one of his neighbors, and in the year 1736 
removed to the place now known as Mt. Vernon, but then called 
Hunting Creek. George was then about four years old, and a 
few years later the Washingtons went to live on a farm near the 
town of Fredericksburg, Va., where the father of young George 
died. 

The Wakefield estate past into the hands of George's brother, 
young Augustine, and from him it came into the possession of 
his son, then of his grandson, George Corbin Washington, who 
sold it to a Mr. Gray, though the site of the old mansion and the 
family burying ground were reserved to the family. 

The present owner of the Wakefield estate is a Mr. Wilsca, 
whose wife was a member of the Washington family. 

Wakefield is an out-of-the-way place, never disturbed by the 
rush and rattle of business activity, but still preserving its an- 
tique air unchanged by the march of progress. To reach the 
place from Washington the most commodious means is by steamer 
down the Potomac to Colonial Beach, thence by small boat or 
wagon. The road from Colonial Beach is through a desolate 
part of the country, and passes the birthplace of another of 
America’s famous sons, James Monroe. But nothing of espe- 
cial interest is to be seen at the latter place, for the old estate has 
been cut up into small lots and sold to negroes. 

But the birthplace of Washington is destined to be somewhat 
better known in the near future. A monument of Vermont gray 
granite is soon to mark the spot. It is to be a simple shaft = 
one feet high, and is to cost $11,000. In appearance it wil 
closely resemble the famous monument at Washington _and 
by the fame which it signalizes, many a patriotic soul will be 
attracted to the quiet and unpretentious birthplace of the immor- 
tal and most distinguished American citizen. 

Washington, D. C. 
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School-Room Decoration 


In the Service of Patriotic Training, 


The school-room should be a happy place, to which children 
are glad to go, and no school-room entirely bare of decoration 
can be attractive. Children are born beauty lovers, and the 
schools should, so far as possible, educate their tastes. -For this 





ATHENZUM PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON BY GILBERT STUART, 


reason too much cannot be said about good decoration, as inar- 
tistic objects only tend to lower the taste. 

Perhaps in no other way can the esthetic and moral qualities 
be cultured as by the means of good pictures of good and great 
people. No school-room should be without at least one picture 
of our country’s heroes. In these days when the importance of 
teaching patriotism is being recognized, a portrait of Wash- 
ington should have an honored place in each school-room in the 
land. If possible a good one, life-size, if not, then a cheaper and 
smaller one should be purchased. 

The portrait of Washington by Gilbert Stuart, known as the 
“ Atheneum portrait,” has been perfectly reproduced full size. 
The plate is a photo-aquatint (the purest type of French photo- 
gravure), engraved on copper-faced steel, and is printed in the 
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same manner as an etching or steel engraving. This portrait, 
tastefully framed, is a possession of which any school may justly 
be proud. 

And what more fitting companion-piece for the Washington 
than a good portrait of Lincoln? Many of his portraits have 
been so poor as to be almost caricatures, and it is quite time 
that these be replaced by a true life-like portrait. His face bore 
strong and most interesting characteristics ; these are faithfully 
reproduced, and at last we have a likeness of Lincoln as he ap- 
peared in the last hours of his life, and as he deserves to be known 
to future generations. This, like the Washington, is a life-size 
photo-aquatint, engraved on copper, and is acknowledged to be 
the finest portrait of Lincoln in existence. 

Next to our great heroes should come our generals, and our 
poets who have written on patriotic themes. How the refined, 
scholarly face of Longfellow, for example, will light up a 
school-room. Those who cannot afford these portraits, will find 
the plaster bas-reliefs of the best representatives of American lit- 
erature of great value. Each one is a life-like reproduction, and 
their convenient size and reasonable price commend them to 
all. 

But how can we get these things? asks the teacher, who has 
longed in vain for a beautiful school-room, There are\many 





FAC-SIMILE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN PORTRAIT, 


ways. Perhaps some public-spirited citizen in your town would 
be willing to present a portrait to the school. Or an entertain- 
ment might be given, the proceeds to be devoted to this purpose. 
Or, better still, the children can buy it for themselves. They can 
raise money in small subscriptions, say five or ten cents, giving 
each subscriber a certificate.* A portrait earned in this way wi'l 
be doubly appreciated. 

Size of work, 18x22 inches. Printed on India, mounted on extra heavy 
plate paper, 31x37 inches. Price per copy, in roll, $5.00. Framed 1m solid 
oak, 4 inches wide, with inside bead of old silver, best French glass, wood 
backing papered, with metal memorial plate, price of each packed in case, 
$10.00. The above prices are exclusively to schools, 





* E. L. Kellogg & Co., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth street, 
N. Y., will furnish /ree for this purpose, very pretty little certificates contain- 
ing a miniature of the portrait. They will also furnish as prizes to both 
the boy and girl who raises the largest amount ior the picture, a fine cray- 
on lithograph (28x 38 inches) of any of the following : Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Whittier, Grant, Columbus, Gen. Sheridan, Gen. Lee, or all 
of the presidents on one sheet. 


BAS-RELIEFS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM,—SOME OF AMERICA’S PATRIOT POETS, 
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Editorial Notes. 


These are times of great national anxiety. Social 
disturbances and disclosures of political corruption 
have alarmed the people. Worship ef the “mighty ” 
dollar, of narrow, sectional, and party ties, and other 
evidences of a wide-spread and growing egotism which 
does not hesitate to sacrifice the general welfare to the 
Moloch of selfish ambitions and present desires, are 
felt to be indications of an approaching crisis. Anxious 
minds are watching with deep concern the gathering of 
clouds and flashes of lightning, and are looking for 
signs of a brighter and happier future. It is natural 
that their hopes should center on the education of the 
youth of the country. There they seek for help. What 
a heavy responsibility this places upon the schools! 
They, above all other institutions, are considered the 
strongholds of the nation and of society. Human- 
ity established them for the realization of its innermost 
wishes, and fosters them as gardens in which it has 
planted its noblest hopes. Are the teachers aware of 
the trust confided to their care? Many thousands of 
them certainly are. But are they also imbued with the 
spirit of the ideals of mankind and earnestly laboring 
to make their efforts productive of the highest re- 
sults ? 





The aim of education is broad. But there are em- 
bodied in it many special aims that must be recalled 
from time to time, particularly when the conditions of 
the times demand it. One of them needing especial 
consideration just now, is that the schools must, through 
training, instruction, and government, develop fatriot- 
ism. 

Patriotism isa much abused word. It is intrinsically 
love of home. But what is this home? To one it iS 
merely the family circle; to others, the ward, town, 
county, or state in which they live ; to others, it is the 
North, South, East, or West ; to still others it is a social 
or @ political party. There are few whose conception of 
home has developed to that broad meaning that em- 
braces the nation and looks upon other countries as 
relatives of this motherland. Teach patriotism, but a 
broad patriotism worthy of that noble name ! 

There is no need of dwelling long upon this subject 
here. The special articles on patriotic training given 
in this number are rich in suggestiveness and practical 
helpfulness. They furnish a hopeful answer to the peo- 
ple who are appealing to the schools for more public 
spirited citizens. They will be widely read and dis- 
cussed by live teachers throughout the country, and, it 
is hoped, will be a strong stimulus to more energetic 
and enlightened effort in,the direction they point 
out. 





In order to make room for the large amount of spe- 
cial material on patriotic training and instruction in the 
schools, the publishers of The JouRNAL have consented 
to add eight extra pages to the present issue, a favor 
which the readers will appreciate. The attention of 
every educator should be called to the articles in this 
number. It will promote the dissemination of higher 
conceptions of present educational duties. Who will 
aid this cause ? 
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The general public is getting interested in school 
affairs. Newspapers and magazines are watching the 
trend of educational discussions and reform movements 
and try to keep their readers informed regarding the 
doings of the vanguard. The friends of the schools are 
uniting in some sections of the country to aid the pro- 
motion of desirable improvements. Parents’ associations 
have been called into life to learn and spread better con- 
ceptions of the art of bringing upchildren. Such an op- 
portunity to introduce needed school reform measures 
has never before been offered. Are the educators awake? 
Do they put forth their best efforts to disseminate sound 
educational doctrines ? Leaders are needed to spread 
the movement and make it productive of the highest re- 
sults. Where are they ? 





One who aspires to be a leader of men must possess 
certain qualities that will give him commanding influence. 
Mr. James Jay Greenough mentions some of them in his 
article on “The Basis of our Educational System” in 
the April A#/antic. He says that the first necessity is 
ability to win most easily the consideration and respect 
of the community in which one lives. To this must 
come, as “the most important factor in gaining a com- 
manding position among one’s fellows,” the ability “to 
reason clearly and go at once to the root of a matter, 
and to see its proper relations to other matters.” A 
third essential that must be combined with this is a broad 
and liberal “substantive knowledge to furnish material 
which the reasoning power can use in making compari- 
sons, and which will provide firm ground for arguments 
and conclusions to rest upon. This mental power and 
substantive knowledge will prevent a narrow judgment, 
which from its very narrownéss is likely to be unsound.” 

The knowledge which an educational leader most 
needs may be summed up in one word—education. He 
must have a deep and clear insight into child nature 
and know the fundamental laws of mental and bodily 
processes ; mete familiarity with psychological and phy- 
siological definitions is not sufficient. He must know 
the history of civilization, particularly its central and all 
governing branch, the history of education. The evolu- 
tion of humanity’s ideals ; the educational successes and 
failures of former generations, together with the causes 
from which their experiences resulted ; the meaning %f 
the duties of the present—all this and much more is re- 
vealed in this history and no one can become a safe edu- 
cational leader who has not drunk deep from this source, 
has filled his soul with noble views of the struggles of 
mankind for a higher perfection, and made the educa- 
tional achievements of the past his own. He must be 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the established 
educational principles, and have firm convictions sup- 
ported by painstaking investigations of foundation 
truths. He must be an expert exponent also of the art 
of education (educational method as it is usually called); 
this is a prime essential, for “ what shall we do?” is the 
first question that will be asked when the people are 
“ pricked in their heart.” He is further in need of 4 
thorough acquaintance with the existing educational in- 
stitutions, their organization, their advantages and de- 
ficiencies, and their operations and influence. Broadly 
stated, the knowledge which an educational leader should 
possess is given in the history, principles, method, and 
civics of education with all that is needed to explain and 
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substantiate the problems and doctrines springing from 
them. The aim is not too high. Effort to attain it is 
victory. 


Knowledge of education alone does not make a leader, 
any more than a coat of mail makes a conqueror. 
Neither does courage and an inspired will to raise one’s 
fellows to a higher plane, even when combined with this 
knowledge, though all these are essentials. The addi- 
tional thing needed is a thorough and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the ones who are to be reached. 


A superintendent who knows his teachers only from 
the school directory or the pay-roll, who judges their 
work merely by the reports of the principals and the ex- 
amination records, in short, one who does not visit 


. schools while they are in session, but believes tc have 


done his duty when he has spent a certain number of 
hours in his office, cannot expect to become’a leader of 
the rank and file. Lecturing and writing reports does 
not improve teaching one whit when the heart of the 
workers is not touched by the inspiring influence of per- 
sonal sympathy and understanding of the conditions 
under which they are laboring. Let the superintendent 
leave his den ; let him use every opportunity to say a 
kind word to the teachers he meets ; let him arrange a 
social reunion to precede or follow the exercises of the 
periodical institutes (never mind the fear of loss of the 
halo of dignity); observe the schools at work, taking 
care to avoid all interruption—a kind nod to the teacher 
and another to the pupils is all that is needed, the note- 
book serves for the rest ; in one word, let him get ac- 
quainted with the people by whose aid he wants to pro- 
mote the general welfare. His suggestions and recom- 
mendations will have more weight if they are the com- 
bined product of knowledge of educational needs and 
sympathetic interest in his teachers. 

Herewith is aiso indicated the plan the teachers must 
adopt if they want to gain a beneficent educational in- 
fluence over the parents of their pupils. Let them visit 
the parents at their homes as often as they can, bearing 
in mind always that the poor are even more in need of 
Sympathetic interest than those whose life is free from 
worry in questions of existence. Let them kindly, but 
unobtrusively inquire into the home influences of their 
pupils. 

Manifold ways will suggest themselves that will lead 
to closer acquaintance of teachers and parents. One 
may be singled out as especially suited to give oppor- 
tunities for educational leadership. 

A parents’ association, or a mothers’ society, for that 
matter, might easily be formed by every class teacher. 
This might meet say once a month to discuss educational 
questions, the teacher leading the exercises. Every 
three months the various sections of the parents’ society 
of the school might come together for a general meet- 
ing. The principal's opportunity to contribute to the 
promotion of the welfare of the school community is 
here given. Tocarry the idea still further, let a meeting 
of the combined parents’ associations of the various 
schools be held at stated intervals under the leadership 
of the superintendent of education. The idea promises 
a vista of better things. Who will be the movers to in- 
augurate its practical application ? 
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It appears that the Committee of Fifteen at one of its 
meetings passed a resolution that “the reports of the 
three sub-committees be read at Cleveland and published 
in the Zducational Review, to send to each educational 
journal desiring it a printed copy,” etc. Itappearsalso 
that Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the Nat- 
ional Educational Association, at the Cleveland meeting 
stated to the Committee of Fifteen that he had “taken 
the precaution (!) ” to have the report copyrighted. 

In the Lducational Review for April Dr. Butler says 
he is protecting this copyright, and objects to its ap- 
pearance in pamphlet or book form; those that want 
it must come to him for it. He further states that the 
three propositions are being considered: (1) To let 
such educational journal as will pay the most publish 
the report ; (2) or to let a publisher issue it and pay 
royalty ; (3) to let any one publish it. 

The scramble for the exclusive publication of this 
report is wholly objectionable : 

(1) The report is to be looked at as a sort of gospel 
of better things in education, and any effort to repress 
or restrain its wide publication is contrary to the grand 
effort to make public education free. 

(2) Supt. Gilbert, of St. Paul, is given as the one who 
proposed that the report be publishea first in the Zd- 
ucational Review. This is an act he would not have 
done under any circumstances if he had been an editor 
of an educational paper. Here is where the wrong be- 
gan ; he deserves blame. He should have offered every 
paper the chance. 

(3) Supt. Maxwell and Dr. Butler are rightly to be 
blamed ; they are the editors of the Zducational Review 
and took an advantage, an unworthy advantage. Dr. 


Butler, with no authority, proceeded to put a copyright 
on the report. He told the committee that the “ prof- 
its’ coming from this seizure of the report should go 
to the National Educational Association. And the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen thought Dr. Butler was generous (!) in 
making this proposition ; which of course he was not, 
as he well says. “Generous!” 

(4) It is apparent that the object of Dr. Butler and 


Supt. Maxwell was to advertise and circulate the Adu- 


cational Review at the expense of the National Educa- 
tional Association. It was indeed shrewd, but is that 
what they live for? 

(5) The educational journals of the country had no 
notice of this grab ; they waited the issue of the report 
proposing to give space to it in their pages. i 

(6) A word as to the three propositions referred to: 
there is but one to be considered—that is, the publica- 
tion of the report by the National Educational Associ- 
atioa and furnishing it free to its members. 

(7) It will require a great deal of explanation to make 
even the confiding school-masters of America see that 
the chairman of the Committee of Fifteen and the pres- 
ident of the National Educational Association believe 
that the copyright was not taken with a strict eye to 
business, to boom the Lducational Review. 

(8) And now the National Educational Association 
will not dare to print this report in its proceedings for 
1895 without permission from its president ! 

(9) It must be borne in mind that the Committee 
of Fifteen had an appropriation from the National Ed- 
ucational Association for their expenses, and were 
charged to make a report; they had no authority or 
right to say it should go into any particular journal first 
or to prohibit its publication in full. 

Attention is thus called to the misuse and perversion 
of powers for the time in the hands of the chairman of 
the Committee of Fifteen and the president of the N. 
E. A. Had they not been also editors of an educational 
journal this would not have happened. “ Lord, deliver 
us educational editors from temptation!” 
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ST, AUGUSTINE. 







CENE of many a hard fought fight” was this 
4. “quaint old Spanish city!” These words 
> of Longfellow in his “poems of places” 
, have raised imaginations in many minds 
w'!/2 that would not be satisfied until the city 
‘7. itself was seen. And is St. Augustine so 
wonderful? Undoubtedly there are thous- 
ands who see no charm here; it isto many what Statford-on- 
Avon, what Antwerp is and Rome and Cairo and Jerusalem— 
an old place half of which might well be dug up and replaced by 
new houses with all the modern conveniences. To others who 
have some imaginative powers and who are thus able to re-create 
the historical past, this old town has an interest that Chicago, 
Omaha, and Denver, neither of which has a house a quarter of a 
century old, will always lack. 

The site of the city was one easily fortified, it being at the 
junction of the San Sebastian river with the Mantansas. Put a 
flat-iron on the table before you with the point towards you; it 
represents the site of the city ; at the right side is the Mantansas 
river, a mile wide with an outlet to the ocean, through which 
medium sized vessels may pass ; at the left is the San Sebastian 
river ; the farther edge represents where a wide ditch or moat 
existed filled with water ; over this was a drawbridge, hoisted at 
night ; at the farther right hand corner is a fort, commanding 
the entrance from the sea. The early settlers planned to make 
the place defensible ‘against attack. The fort still exists in a fine 
state of preservation ; it is the only example of medieval fortifica- 
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PLAN OF FORT MARION, 
(A view of the old Fort appeared in last week’s JouRNAL, page 327.) 


tion on the continent, and commands respect from the visitor, 
being a magnificent specimen of the art of military engineering 
as it was understood at the time of its construction. The plan 
shows a structure intended to be of real service in the days when 
cannon balls were never larger than a little child’s head. It es- 
peciaily was strong against assault. There was a drawbridge 
from the g/aczs (the edge of the hill on which the fort was built), 
another to the daréacan (an island in the moat) another to the 
door of the fort (called the (sa//v-fort) and here was a heavy 
door (the Jort-cudizs); passing in through it we are in a square 
court whose walls are about 20 feet high, and 4o feet thick, af- 
fording space for many rooms. There is a domb-froof for pow- 
der (No. 14); going up the stairs we stand on a wide paved road- 
way defended by parapets ; a thousand could easily stand here 
with ease; cannon are now mainly mounted on the water battery. 

In 1839 the bomb-proof was found to have been long walled 
up and on opening it, it is alleged that human bones were found; 
arusty chain attached to an iron ring in the wall; this room is 
entered in silence, for who can measure the misery that has been 
its occupant ! 

The chapel (15) is another interesting room, though it has long 
since been disused and stripped of ornaments. The elaborate 
portico has entirely disappeared. A tablet above the door tells 
that the French astronomers in 1879 came here to observe the 
transit of Venus. At each corner are bastions (B) with towers, 
the houses with overhanging balconies. Beside the city gates, 
the curious palmetto trees, and other tropical foliage have a pecu- 
liar interest. 

The present name, Fort Marion, seems a tame one to follow the 
proud one first given—Castle San Marco, bestowed by the Span- 
ish. There was an Indian council house to start with; then a 
fort of palmetto logs, then years and years of labor and finally this 
massive pile of masonry. 

On the outer wall above the sally-port are the Spanish arms ; 
over them is an inscription: ‘ Don Ferdinand V1. being king of 
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Spain and Alonzo F. Hereda being governor of this place, this 
fort was finished in 1756.” 
St. Augustine has been the center of stirring historical events - 
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for 300 years it was the small theater on which great tragedies. 
were enacted. The first act opens with the appearance of the 
Huguenots. In 1564 the Indian village of Seloy (standing where 
St. Augustine now stands) beheld three ships in the offing ; they 
were French ships and contained Huguenots who had come to 
find a harbor of refuge from the persecutions heaped on Protest- 
ants in their native country. After ashort stay they sailed away 
and landed at the mouth of the St. John river and built fort Caro- 
line. The leader of this band was Landonniere. The next year 
Jean Ribault came with other colonists. 

The second act opens with the coming of the bigoted Spaniard. 
The news that Protestants had gone to settle in America was 
carried to Spain, and in 1565 Menendez, who had been a com- 
panion of Pizarro, set out with a fleet of 34 vessels and 2,600 
men ; he was commissioned to seize the territory in the name of 
the king of Spain, and especially to drive away all heretics, and 
convert the natives to the faith he believed; many priests and 
friars were in the company. September 8 they landed at Seloy, 
and named the village San Augustin. A few days before Men- 
endez had seen the ships commanded by Ribault, and had told 
him, “I come to this country to fall upon and behead all Luther- 
ans; I shall board your ships, and all who are heritics shall die.” 
The French escaped, but they felt it needful for their own safety 
to attack the Spaniards, and this if possible before they had en- 
trenched themselves. In accordance with this idea the French 
ships sailed for St. Augustine, and appeared at the entrance to 
the bay, but a storm came up, they were driven southward. 
Menendez rightly judged the entire force to be on board and 
hastened to Fort Caroline, where he killed the sick, the women 
and children, and: left Spanish troops in charge. The French 
ships were destroyed by the storm, the soldiers escaped to find 
but twenty miles down the coast a foe far more pitiless than the 
angry waves. The two hundred first found were taken across 
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INDIAN MODE OF HUNTING ALLIGATORS IN FLORIDA. 
(From an old narrative of the sixteenth century.) 


the inlet ten at a time and mercilessly stabbed. The next day 
150 others were treated in the same horrible way, among them 
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Ribault himself. A bloody “picture in the book of time.” 
The command “ Love your enemies” had not been read by the 
Catholics of those days. The riverthat flowed peacefully by the 
scene of this dreadful atrocity bears the fit name of Mantansas— 
meaning slaughter. 
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The name is a monument to another of the f 
many fruitless efforts to compel man to frame his Vy 
religion as another shall dictate! It required such Y oy 
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atrocities to demonstrate the futility and the wick- hi 
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A STREET IN THE SPANISH QUARTER, 


But such wholesale murder could not go unavenged ; and the 
next scene opens three years later with the appearance of De 
Gourges who sold his estate to fit out three ships and fill them 
with men to repair this wrong done to France. Fort Caroline 
was taken and 400 Spaniards killed—“ not as Spaniards, but as 
traitors, robbers, and murderers ”—so the inscription read above 
the gallows on which many were hung. 

In the next -scene the English appear; it was the time of Gil- 
bert, Frobisher, Grenville, Drake, and Raleigh. Dark stories 
kad come of Spanish cruelty to English seamen. The Spaniards 
seized every ship whether the crew contained French Huguenot 
or English heretic; the inquisition burned some, some wore 
out their lives in Peruvian mines, or in the prisons of Cartagena. 
(Especially did the English remember how in 1566 Menendez 
had come upon five brigs flying the cross of St. George and had 
cried, “* Down with your flags ye English dogs,” and they, being 
incapable of defence, had surrendered, and the crews were turned 
over to the inquisition.) Queen Elizabeth maintained a policy of 
silence, but her sea captains seized many a Spanish ship in re- 
venge, 

~ 1586 Francis Drake while sailing along discovers San Au- 
gustine with its log fort San Marco, and stops his fleet, attacks, 
and burns it, seizes the cannon and money—2,000 pounds ster- 
ling—and then sails for Virginia. It is said that after this visit 
to Virginia, Drake carried tobacco for the first time into England 
—but Raleigh claims he was the one. The year 1588 is memor- 
able for the destruction of the Armada, in which this same 
Francis Drake played an important part, commanding the Re 
venge. The Englishmen comes in again later—in the final act. 

The Spaniard expected to find 
gold in Florida; he left the country 
chagrined and disappointed, for not 
a grain of the precious metal existed 
in its borders. The religious motive 
now had the ascendency. The next 
scene opens with the appearance of 
the Franciscans who established a 
chapter house of their order and 
earnestly set to work to convert 
the natives. They labored hard, 
but they insisted too stoutly upon 
certain observances and forms and 
the Indians slew many of the mis- 
Sionaries, The lessons the Span- 
ish soldiers had taught them had 
sunk deeper than those preached 
by the Franciscans. 

The next scene brings in the 
“buccaneers ” (spelled doucaniers 
formerly), who were originally men 
living in Hispaniola and who 
smoked the meat of the wild cattle 
found there in great numbers ; the 
Indian name for meat so prepared 
was doucan, whence the name of 
these hunters. They were driven 
out by the Spaniards, and became 
S€a-rovers, and at first only fought 
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the Spaniards. The revenge they sough: for themselves was in 
turn felt by every Spanish settlement unable to defend itself, and 
in due time San Augustin might expect to feel their blows. The 
attack came in 1665; the inhabitants had heard of the deeds of 
these sea-rovers and when the signal was given that their ships 
were in sight they fled at once to the forests fearing the savages 
far less, The houses were burned and the buccaneers disap- 
peared. The inhabitants slowly and laboriously reconstructed 
the place anew. 

Now the English appear on the scene again. They had set- 
tled the Carolinas and Georgia, but it was territory claimed by 
Spain, for had not the Pope given all America to the king of 
Spain? Trusting in this, the governor of San Augustin in 1686 
sent ships to destroy the colonies at Beaufort and other points. 
Retaliation was provoked ; the English seized Florida Indians, 
and traded them for rum and sugar in the West Indies. Finally 
in 1702, the English from Carolina besieged the fort at San Au- 
gustin for three months. Then the Spanish attacked Charleston, 
and were defeated, 300 prisoners being taken. Oglethorpe then 
besieged the fort San Marco again; the whole town of 3,000 
people packed themselves in the fort, and watched and waited, 
trusting in the palmetto logs of which {t-was composed. 

After two months of effort fear of a storm caused the attempt 
to be given up. Then an attack was made in return on Ogle- 
thorpe at St. Simon’s-island by the Spaniards, but they too were 
brave in defence and were able to drive their foes away. Thus 
more than half a century of warfare passed. England had in 
1763 come in possession of Cuba and traded it off for Florida, 
and the Englishman’s possession San Augustin now became 
St. Augustine. 

The American Revolution came thirteen years after and of the 
fourteen colonies only Florida remained loyal to the mother 
country; to St. Augustine came numerous Tortes and it be- 
came a center of operations against the cause of Amer- 
ican liberty. The seven years of war over ; peace and prosperity 
set in, St. Augustine became the metropol?s of an activity only 
the English seem able to evoke. There were plantations of in- 
digo and sugar; the orange groves bloomed ; the live oak _ 
hewed for building ships; turpentine and tar were gath- 
ered in abundance. But King George traded off Florida for 
Jamaica and all this stopped, for it was a part of the bargain that 
the English should depart. Poor foolish old Spain : ow me | 
departed with the English; there was no more gathering o 
sugar and indigo ; the numerous ships that once filled the yond 
disappeared and quietude and decay set in. The fort was t -— 
and the large force of soldiers had to be paid by the king who 
taxed the people in Spain for the money so that St. Augustine 
was kept going. ue: 

Those ay not get any of the king’s money could — 
and fish; the Indians brought in venison and wild turkeys —_ 
took back powder, rum, and fineries. Instead of = 
activity military parade prevailed; soldiers were on or mang ay 
and night ; no one could enter the town without permission rom 
the commandant or governor. All night the drawbridge was 
drawn up at the city gates and all who came afterward must 
camp outside until morning. : a 

The next change for Saint Augustine was its coming into 
American hands when in 1821 Florida was purchased by the 
United States. At that time it was all of Florida, but the influx 
of emigrants from Georgia and Alabama showed that the — 
of ownership meant settlements in other points. The Spaniar 
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had always found it best to treat the Indian with consideration ; 
the American looked on their cultivated lands with a longing eye ; 
the new emigrants were many of them outcasts, knaves, fugitives 
from justice and speculators, and wanted the Seminoles removed 
that they might take their possessions. The United States listened, 
and in 1836 a war broke out which lasted seven years. It was 
unworthy our great government, for the rights of the Seminoles 
were not respected. Osceola was treacherously captured and 
placed in Fort Marion; and the Seminoles were removed. 

Then, the fear of the Indian being over, quietude again reigned. 
The admission into the Union in 1842 made but small impression 
on this town. In 1861 the war of the rebellion roused it a little; 
when the war was over, however, a tide of emigration set in from 
the north and the great change that has taken place began. 
Hotels have been erected of elegant character, streets have 
been laid out wide and handsome, a fine public school is main- 
tained, water and gas and a system of drainage introduced ; ves- 
tibule trains appear daily, yachts belonging to millionaires lie in 
the harbor, and all of the paraphernalia of the modern city have 
mace their appearance. St. Augustine with all these still stands 
a guaint old city—a theater on which the Huguenot, the Spaniard, 
the English discoverers, the buccaneer, the Franciscan, the En- 
glish merchants have trod; and, last of all, the restless American 
is here with his improvement company. A. M. K. 





The teachers of Ypsilanti, Mich., are having some very helpful 
monthly meetings and a lively interest in pedagogical advance- 
ment is manifested. Supt. M. A. Whitney, last fall laid out the 
course for the year. Parker’s.‘‘ Talks on Pedagogics,” is used as 
a text-book. The following list of topics has been prepared. 
Careful preparation is made for their discussion. Supt. Whitney 
gives a half hours talk at each meeting on some one of the topics 
on the program, Theteachers present papers and join in the dis- 
cussion. 


November.—1. Discussion of Chap. I., Parker’s Talks. 2. The Nature 
of the History work for Young Children. 3. ‘*The Development of the 
Child Follows the Development of the Race.” How and to What Extent 
(Read Jane Andrews’ ‘‘ Ten Boys.”) 4. The Value of the Written Lesson : 
(a) to the pupil : (6)totheteacher. 5. Educationin the Magazines. 6. The 
Relation of the Mind to the Body. 

December.—1. Discussion of Chap. II., Parker’s Talks. 2, The Relation 
of Geography to History 3. Discussion: The True Order of Studies. 
4. Education in the Magazines. 5. The Training of the Memory. 

January.—1. Discussion of Chap. III. Parker’s Talks. 2. Froebel and 
his Educational Ideas, 3. Agassizandhis Work. 4. The Art of Question- 
ing. 5. Education in the Magazines. 6. The Imagination. 

February.—1. Discussion of Chap. IV. and V. Parker’s Talks. 2. Prim- 
ary Arithmetic. 3. Grammar Grade Arithmetic; Rules, analysis, etc. 
4. Geometry in the Upper Grammar Grades. 5. The Use of Drawing in 
Arithmetic. 6. Books for Teachers of Arithmetic. 7. Presentation and 
Representation. 8. Education in the Magazines. 


March.—1. Discussion of Chap. VI. Parker's Talks. 2. Symbolic Edu- 


cation. (References : Report of Educational Congresses, 1893. Miss Blow’s 
Symbolic Education. 3. Teaching Pupils to Study. 4. Education in the 
Magazines. 5. The Psychology of Education. 


April,—1. Discussion of Chap. VII. Parker’s Talks. 2. What is the Best 
Material for Nature Study? (References: Miss Arnold's Waymarks for 
Teachers ; Jackman’s Nature Study ; Howe’s Systematic Science Teaching ; 
Rick’s Objective Lessons and How to Teach them; Gifford’s Physics ; 
Primary Education, Sept., 1894, ct. sq. Hill's True Order of Studies. 

May.—1. Discusston of Chap. XV. Parker's Talks. 2. The Theory of 
Apperception. 3. Education in the Magazines. 

June.—t1. Discussion of Chap XVI. Parker’s Talks, 2. Discussion: How 
Shall We Keep the Boys in School? 3. How Should the Teacher Spend 
her Vacation ? 





In last week’s JOURNAL we printed a program of the N. E. A. 
It appears from that that there are twenty-eight persons 
named, all but one of whom are engaged in teaching. Of these 
fourteen are engaged in public schools, six in normal schools, 
and seven in colleges and universities. The Western states, in- 
cluding Missouri, are represented by twelve speakers, the South- 
ern states by three, the Eastern by ten, and Canada by one, 
eighteen in all states being represented. 





Leading Events ot the Week. 


Baron von Buol-Berenberg elected president of the German 
reichstag.—King Oscar to submit proposals for settling the dis- 
putes between Normay and Sweden.— Newfoundland’s delegates 
start for Ottawa to ask for confederation with Canada.—Italians 
occupy Adigrat, Abyssinia.—The Utah constitutional convention 
discussing female suffrage.—Spain recognizes the gravity of the 
situation in Cuba and sends Gen. Martinez Campos to the island 
to quell the insurrection.—Bradstreet’s reports show a falling off 
in the number of failures—The Japanese order an armistice ; it 
is hastened by the attack on Li Hung Chang.—A committee of 
Chicago business men invite President Cleveland to that city to 
attend the inauguration of what they term a “sound money” 
movement.—Silver shows a slight advance in price.— Germany 
pays homage to Bismarck on the occasion (April 1) of his eighti- 
eth birthday.—Death of Camielle Doucet, French poet, play- 
wright, and permanent secretary of the French academy. 
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Contributors to this Week’s Journat. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORH. 


Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth was born at Warren, R. I., on “ Fore. 
fathers’ Day,” Dec. 23, 1839. He early devoted himself to liter. 
ary work, and in 1870 became an assistant editor of the Vouth's 
Companion, with which publication he has been associated, more 
or less actively, for nearly 25 years. 

His best known works are the famous “‘ Zig-Zag ” books, stories 
of places, of which over 400,000 have been sold. Almost equally 
popular are his patriotic books in which some great American 
historical character figures as the center of an entertaining story, 
Mr. Butterworth is also the author of the “Story of the Seven 
Hymns,” which received the George Wood gold medal. He has 
published two volumes of poems, the second of which has passed 
through two editions ; and for nearly half a century has been a 
valued contributor to the leading magazines. 

GENERAL HENRY B. CARRINGTON. 

General Henry B. Carrington was born at Wallingford, 
Conn., March 2, 1824. On both sides his family sprung from 
early colonial and revolutionary stock. He is a graduate of Yale, 
in the class of 1845. After teaching natural science and the 
languages for some time he studied law, which he practiced till 
the breaking out of the Civil war. 

During the Civil war he was made general. When peace was 
assured he went West, and opened the route to Montana in 1866, 
As military professor at Wabash college, Indiana, he completed 
his standard work, “ Battles of the American Revolution.” Dur- 
ing the last five years he was sent to the West again, to make 
treaties, and then to remove the Flathead Indians to a different 
part of Montana. He also visited every family of the six nations 
in New York in 18go, and the resu!t has been published by the 
government, in full with portraits and maps. 

General Carrington is also the author of a series of patriotic 
books, comprising “The Patriotic Reader,” “ Columbian Selec- 
tions,” and “ Beacon Lights of Patriotism.” Other volumes are 
in progress, among which are “ Battles of the Bible,” a military 
history of the Hebrews, and a collection of the Latin and Greek 
authors who have treated of immortality. 

SUPT. ALEX. HOGG, 


Supt. Alex Hogg, of Fort Worth, Texas, has made himself 
known to teachers and to the public in general by his efforts for 
patriotic instruction in the schools. At a recent meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association he introduced a number of resolutions, 
calling for a systematic course of instruction in the schools, 
“which shall embrace not only a broader patriotism, but a more 
extended moral instruction, especially in regard to the rights and 
duties of citizenship, the right of property, the security and sacred- 
ness of life.” 

Supt. Hogg is one of the most earnest of the educators from 
the Southwest, and he has attended more meetings of the Nation- 
al Educational Association and Department of Superintendence, 
than any other man frem that part of the country. 

FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 

Mr. Tupper was born at Holliston, Mass., August 17, 1858. 
He belongs to an old family which numbers Martin Farquhar 
Tupper among other notable names. Mr. Tupper was educated 
in the Roxbury Latin school and Harvard college, graduating with 
honors in 1880. For five years he was vice-principal of the New 
Brunswick, N. J., high school, and then served the same length of 
time as principal of the Arms academy of Shelburne, Mass. In 
1892 he was elected head-master of the high school at Quincy, 
Mass., which position he still holds. His literary work comprises 
a romance dealing with the incidents of the ‘“ reconstruction 
period,” and a volume of verse. 

WILLIAM A, MOWRY. 


Dr. Mowry is well-known among the teachers of the country 
as a strong educational lecturer and author. A sketch of his life 
appeared in THE JOURNAL of Oct. 17, ’9I. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and_all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence THE 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagogically, this is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a mght hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. : 

Our TIMES contains the news of the month arranged for use in school, 
30 cents a year. 7 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in the study of 
pedagogy will want FounpaTions, Earnest teachers seeking advancement 
take THE JOURNAL, INSTITUTE, and FOUNDATIONS, ‘ 

Besides these periodicals we publish the largest standard line of books 
in teaching, and teachers’ aids. Also keep in stock ail educational books 
published. Catalogues free. Correspondence invited. E. L. KELLOGG 
& Co., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Patriotic Training in the Schools, 


In a lecture on “‘ The Relation of the Public School to the State” 
before the recent fourth semi-annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Teachers’ Association, Supt. C, B. Gilbert, of St. Paul, 
urged especially the need of development in the schools of love of 
country and the acquirement of that nobler patriotism of peace. 
He referred to the dangers for the state arising out of the selfish- 
ness of its citizens and pointed to the alarming disclosures of 
political corruption in New York and the disgraceful closing of 
the Indiana legislature. Continuing he said in part: 

When people become as patriotic in times of peace as in war times no 
trouble with our institutions may be expected. The church exerts but little 
influence over the great mass of people ; few go to church, comparatively ; 
many hate it as an obnoxious institution, adverse to the poor. While the 
influence of the church is good, it does not reach those it could most help. 
The family does not have the necessary influence. The advent of the new 
woman has destroyed the unity and usefulness of home. It is possible to 
mold public opinion so that Indiana, Dakota, and, shall I say Minnesota ? 
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those who love high ideals and live up tothem. Schools can cultivate al- 
truism that shall.save the state. Nothing else compares in importance with 
schools, Put the best men on the board of education and let them elect the 
best teachers. Taste for the good, true, and beautiful should be taught in 
the schools, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 
AS THE ROUTE TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AT DENVER. 

Aside from the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad is the greatest rail- 
road in the world in point of mileage, capital invested, number of employes, 
annual revenue, terminal facilities, equipment, comfort, and safety, this 
great national highway passes, en route, to Denver, via either Chicago or 
St. Louis, through a country of greater historic, commercial and pictur- 
esque interest than any other. Princeton, Trenton, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg, which was old ‘‘ Fort Duquesne,” re-echo with memories of the 
stirring events of our war for independence ; Chester, Lancaster, and Dau- 
phin counties have been made agricultural paradises by the Quakers, Men- 
onites, Amish, and Moravians, who still adhere to ther 16th century dress 
and customs; Steelton, Johnstown, and Furnace and Coke-oven-chequered 
Allegheny county give practical illustrations of the workings of the Modern 





Philosopher’s Stone, by converting iron, coal and wood into gold; while 
the Delaware, the ‘‘ Island-gemmed" Susquehanna, and the “ Beautiful 
Blue Juniata” rivers combine with the ‘* Horseshoe Curve,” ‘ Allegrippus 
Pass,” the ‘‘ Old Portage Road,” and the ‘‘Packsaddle,” of the ever-chang- 
ing Allegheny Mountains, to make the journey between the East and West 
like the dreams of a poet or an artist. 


GENIUS. 


Webster gives as one of the definitions of genius—‘‘A superior power of 


legislatures, shall be impossible unless the power of discrimination is incul- 
cated. It would be better that a child never learn to read on account of 
the corruption in newspapers and in novels sold on the news stands. The 
ideal citizen is the ideal man, altruistic man. What the teaching profession 
most needsis inspiration. Those teachers who do most for the country are 





invention or origination of any kind, or of forming nice combinations.” 

The originator of Scott’s Emulsion may truly be called a genius, as the 
great value of this remarkable preparation is due to the nice or happy con.bina- 
tion of two of the most remarkable constructive and flesh-forming agents known 
in medical science, namely: Cod-liver Oil emulsified or made easy of digestion 
and assimilation, and the Hypophosphites (or Phosphorus) which are so impor- 
tant in the development and growth of the osseous or bone and nerve systems. 

The perfection of the combination has given the medical world not only a 
most nourishing and palatable food, much more effective than the plain oil, but 
a remedial agent of great power in all diseases where wasting or loss of flesh is 
manifested, notably Consumption, Scrofula, Anemia and the various wasting 
diseases of children. 


It also has magical effect in the cure of ordinary coughs 


and colds. 


Don’t let the dealer try to talk you into something else that he says is “‘ just as good.” Tell 


bim you know what you want, and that is, Scott's Emulsion. 


Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 
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School Administration. 


Brooklyn teachers are aggressive and have the courage to speak 
right out in meeting. This fact has been repeatedly pointed out 
and was again witnessed when on March 15 the representatives 
of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association came together for discus- 
sion of the latest local educational bill now pending in the legis- 
lature. Prin. Viymen presided. It was apparent from the start 
that the amended bill met with no more favor from the teachers 
than did the original one. There seemed to be a general protest 
against lodging the power to examine, the power to appoint, and 
virtually the power to remeve, in the hands of the superintendent. 
Whatever may be said in favor of this very sensible view it cer- 
tainly was a very narrow sentiment to give rise to denunciations 
of the provision of the bill which allows the indorsing of certifi- 
cates issued by any city superintendent without an examination. 
The section in question reads: 


‘In all the cases the certified approval of the superintendent in the form 
of a license or certificate or of an indorsement of certificates issued by a 
department of public instruction in other cities, or by normal schools, shall 
be a condition precedent to securii.g a position as teacher in any Brooklyn 
public school.” 


Under this section the superintendent may indorse the certifi- 
cate of a principal or teacher coming from any city in the Union 
and place his or her name on the eligible list. Brooklyn should 
take the lead in this matter by adopting the section. The idea it 
contains must conquer in the end when the professionalization of 
teaching is once completed. There is no danger for the schools 
as long as a conscientious and qualified superintendent is the 
signer of the certificate. 

Prin. Pattison, of the Girls’ high school, gave a strong address 
from which a few extracts are here presented : 


‘*We are told by a few men, who are well known as theorists in educa- 
tional affairs, that the business side and the educational side of a public 
‘school system should be wholly separated and should be controlled by dif- 
ferent bodies or individuals. Teachers, principals, superintendent, and 
those members of the board who compose the committee on instruction 
are not to be consulted as to the material needs of the schools. It is not 
for them to exercise any influence in modifying the structure of school 
buildings. They are to have no opinion relative to sufficient ventilation or 
satisfactory supplies of furniture. To place all of these matters entirely 
outside of the duties of the very people who know the best methods of pro- 
viding for the wants of the pupils, we are told, is reform. It is proposed 
to have a commissioner of public schools, who shall look after the repairs 
of more than one hundred school buildings and direct the superintendent 
of buildings. This work is now done by the committee on school-houses, 
free of expense. The local committees of the different schools ascertain by 
observation and from the reports of the principals, teachers, and patrons 
of the schools what is most needed. The wants of their respective schools 
are then presented to the committee on school-houses, and this committee 
orders repairs made. Not only is the attention ot the committee on school 
houses sure to be called to the needs of the different schools, but the local 
committes are sure to press their respective demands. In the past the 
school buildings have been kept in good repair. A commissioner of pub- 
lic schools could do no better than has the school-house committee done in 
conjunction with the local committees, There is no demand for a change 
which would be simply a change and not a reform. 

‘* The question before us is exceedingly simple. Will the 100,000 chil- 
dren in the public schools be more kindly cared for, more efficiently in- 


structed, made better men and women, if the teaching force of the city be. 


controlled by one man? Can the methods of the police department or the 
fire department be applied with advantage to the school department ? If 
such a course will improve the public schools, the bill now at Albany is 
well designed to bring it about. We are not charging the departments 
named with inefficiency. but the education of children, the strengthening 
of moral and intellectual faculties, is work of so delicate a character that a 
good teacher must have the largest freedom in order to secure the greatest 
success. The best work will not be accomplished if the teacher is given to 
understand that he has to carry out literally the directions of a superior 
officer. 

‘* The mayor asked seven men to investigate our public schools. With- 
out pointing out defects or instituting comparisons, they assumed that the 
Brooklyn educational system was wrong and proceeded to draw up a bill 
designed to revolutionize a successful school system. Neither the advisory 
committee nor the learned gentlemen who have been invited to confer on 
the subject have claimed that our schools are in any way inferior to those 
of other cities. Nevertheless a change is recommended. The teachers 
and principals are put upon the defensive. The plaintiffs are asked to give 
some reason for their action. This they decline to do, and forthwith pro- 
geed to impute unworthy motives for the action of the defendants. Such 
a proceeding, to say the least, is not what we should expect from gentle- 
men identified with educational reform. 

‘* The first bill empowered the mayor to appoint a commissioner, who in 
turn should appoint a superintendent, who in turn should appoint his 
assistants, etc., and provided for a board ot education of fifteen members. 
This board was given the rights to veto certain acts of the commissioner 
and of the superintendent. The second bill gave the board, increased to 
twenty-seven, the power to elect the superintendent, but did not give the 
board the right to determine the powers and duties of said officer. 

‘* The third bill, now before the legislature, said to be so modified as to 
meet the objections urged against the previous bilis, provides that the 
present board of education (forty-five in number) shall be continued, but 
the control of the school system is given, not to this board, but to the 
commissioner of public schools and to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The only thing granted to the board in the latest bill is the power 
to make rules for the removal of teachers. 

‘*In many of our cities the members of the board of education are elected 
by the people. In Brooklyn the members of the board are appointed by 
the mayor. This makes one man, the mayor of the city, responsible for 
the excellency of our schools. Buffalo, New Haven, and other cities are at 
the present time making an effort to have the Brooklyn system adopted. 
We can think of no educational system which would secure more honest 
and intelligent school management than our present organization.” 
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What is ** Pure Phonics ” ? 


Teaching pure phonics is giving instruction and drill on the 
phones or elementary sounds of our spoken language, entirely 
apart from letters ; the training being of the ear alone, It is 
proposed that this drill should be begun in the kindergarten, con. 
tinued in the primary, and practiced, for a few minutes daily, upon 
increasingly longer words in advanced schools. A more thorough 
acquaintance, than is usually gained during school life, with the 
elethentary sounds of which our spoken English is composed, 
would conduce much toward bringing defective organs of speech 
in children to normal shape and use, improving the articulation 
and enunciation of people generally and, in time, producing a 
more correct and uniform pronunciation. In the /ourna/ of 
Orthography and Orthoepy, the editor, C. W. Larison, M.LD., 
Says : 

“ That Mrs. Burnz essays to do a good, noble, and philanthro- 
pic work, in her efforts to establish the teaching of pure phonics 
in the kindergarten, no psychologist and no one properly skilled 
in pedagogy will doubt. The teaching of phonics ought to begin 
early in infancy —and should be continued until the pupil readily 
distinguishes every phone in our language, utters each phone 
clearly and euphoniously, and is thoroughly drilled in all those 
calisthenic maneuvers necessary to develop strong, symmetric 
organs of speech and the organs of voice. 

“To make good, easy, euphonic speakers, nearly all pupils 
need to be subjected to those calisthenic drills which alone can 
teach the child the right maneuvering of the organs of speech and 
the organ of voice, and which alone promote a symmetric, proper 
development of these organs. To what extent such calisthenic 
drill will go in promoting a proper development of the speech or- 
gans they only who have had experience in the work of teaching 
faulty speakers, can know. I well remember, in course of my 
teaching, several cases—two from one family—in which the or- 
gans of speech were so badly formed—cases of congenital mal- 
formation of the organs of speech—that only they who were con- 
stantly with the children—the parents, etc.,—could understand, 
or even guess, what they attempted to utter. These pupils each 
so far overcame the difficulty as to make good plain speakers; a 
few of them are known as excellent orthoepic, euphonic speak- 
ers, 
“To achieve the best results, the vowel phones of our language 
should be taught to very young children as a means of esthetic 
culture, apart from their relations to words. In each vowel, 
whether simple, as the phone a, or a glide as the phone o/, there 
exist qualities which do much towards laying a broad foundation 
for the esthetic in sound, and to promote the development of the 
esthetic in those who are drilled in properiy uttering these 
phones. So, along series of proper drills upon these elements 
always results in promoting not only a happy, clear, euphonic 
utterance of the soul elements, the life elements of our speech, 
but also a proper apprehension of the elements of music, of 
rhythm and melody in poetry, and of euphonic sounds wherever 
heard. In brief, a proper drill in pure phonics molds the mind 
to Ciscriminate and to properly appreciate euphonic sounds 
wherever heard, and to use properly formed euphonic elements in 
all the sounds made.” 

A letter recently received from Princeton, N. J., unfolds one 
manner of conducting this new work for kindergartens. The 
writer says: “I began in October, as soon as the kindergarten 
opened, to teach the children to make the sounds. Taking them 
slowly, and adding a new one every day or two, we soon had the 
twelve vowel sounds made clearly by one or by all. Then I in- 
troduced m, saying it was the sound the bee makes. Gradually 
we added 7 (a brook running), ~ (a fire burning), s (water put 
on a fire), f(the wind), sk (keep quiet), 4 (an engine puffing), and 
¢ (a paper bag burst). These titles are from the children, almost 
entirely without suggestion from me. 

“Then we took the two sounds ¢ and oo, as being opposites, 
and made each. Then I put my mouth in position without 
making a sound, and they told me which I meant. Then éhey 
put their mouths in position, and 7 guessed. This was to insure 
correct position from them. Then we began to find the sounds 
in words ; first, words beginning or ending with the sound; as 
‘easy, see, do,’ then later, such words as ‘ feet, shoot,’ and so 
on. 
“‘ With these two vowels,ee and oo, easily recognized by the 
children, we passed on to consonants, taking, first, s, for two rea- 
sons : Ist, it seems to bé the easiest consonant for them, and 2d. 
because we have a little boy who cannot say it, and who needs 
drill. 

“ Next year I can systematize more, and I intend to give more 
time to it. I like it very much and believe it is the only way to 
begin to teach reading ; and of course every kindergartner should 
have the drill, whether she uses other methods in the upper 
grades or not. The children enjoy it, and it is ound to come. 

The method of teaching, thus described, may be greatly varied 
according to conditions and the teacher’s ingenuity. 





THE JOURNAL is an inspiration to all thoughtful teachers. 
St. Augustine, Fla. (SuPT.) W. E. KNIBLOE. 
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Public Instruction in Turkey. 
(From the note-book of an American observer.) 

The organizing law concerning public instruction divides, the- 
oretically, the schools of the empire into two categories —pudlic 
schools, of which the administration belongs exclusively to the 
state; and frzvate schools, placed only under the supervision of 
the government, they being founded and carried on directly by 
individuals or communities. To this last category belong the 
médressés and the non-Mussulman schools, The instruction of 
the public schools comprises three grades —primary, secondary, 
superior. 

PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, 

This: includes three kinds of schools—the mukiatibi stbian, 
which one can compare to the children’s asylums of Central Eu- 
rope; the z#dadzés, or primary schools proper, and the ruscha?- 
yehs, or superior primary schools. In the zddadzés the course is 
four years, and the curriculum includes the following studies : 
Primary spelling (Turkish), verses or stanzas of the Koran, read- 
ing in Turkish, calligraphy, Turkish grammar, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history. For Mussulmans, primary instruction is gratui- 
tous and obligatory. All fathers of families are obliged by law 
to present themselves before the municipality of the quarter in 
which they reside for the purpose of causing to be inscribed their 
children of both sexes, at the age ot six, on the registers of the 
sibians or zbdadzés, unless they prove their means of giving at 
home the proper primary education to their children. 

The ruschdiyeh schools receive children at the age of ten or 
twelve years, who there spend four years. There the program of 
studies is as follows: Grammar and syntax, Turkish, Arab, and 
Persian ; orthography, composition, and style ; history of the Ot- 
toman Empire and universal history; geography, arithmetic, ele- 
ments of geometry, linear drawing, the language of one of the 
non-Mussulman communities of the locality. For girls the in- 
struction comprehends religious instruction, Turkish grammar, 
elements of Arab and Persian grammars, a few hints as to litera- 
ture, history, and geography; arithmetic, domestic economy, 
needlework, drawing, and music; the last elective. 

Each community of five hundred Mussulman houses must have 
a ruschdiyeh school. 

The higher primary instruction is also gratuitous, without being 
obligatory. 

All expenses, maintenance of schools, salary of professors, pur- 
chases of books and instruments of work for students, are made 
at the cost of the treasury. 

The last statistics, published some years since, show that pri- 
mary schools in the capitol were : 

Sibian schools, 263 ; of which 142 are for boys and 123 for girls; 
attended by 6,909 children of the masculine sex, and 4,734 of the 
feminine sex. /bdadzé schools, 40; of which 32 are for boys and 8 
for girls; attended by 1,601 boys and 93 girls. Ruschdzyeh 
schools, 29; of which 19 are for boys and 1o for girls; attended 
by 1,180 boys and 353 girls. 

In the provinces each village, no matter how small, possesses 
a stbian school, and villages of some importance an zbdadzé 
school. Primary schools are more frequented each year, and one 
can safely say that, under the reign of the present sultan, of every 
100 children 98 at least receive a good primary education. The 
ruschdiyeh schools in the provinces number 371, of which three 
are for girls—two at Beyrout and one at Broussa—and are at- 
tended by 14,914 children. To-day the number has perceptibly 
increased. 

SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 

This includes two kinds of schools, the zddadzés, or prepara- 
tory schools, and the su/tanzés, or colleges. 

The zbdadzé schools are mixed and receive all children, whether 
Mussulman or not Mussulman, who have followed all the classes 
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of the ruschdtyeh schools and have passed the coming-out exami- 
nation. Every city of 1,000 houses has an zédadié school. The 
length of course is three years, and the studies comprise Ottoman 
literature, epistolary style, French, rhetoric, elements of political 
economy. geography, universal history, arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, land surveying, physics, chemistry, natural history, and draw- 
ing. The colleges must be established at the capital or chief 
town of-each vilayet. They are separated into two divisions— 
one a grammar school, in which the studies pursued are similar 
to those pursued in the zdadzé schools; and another more ad- 
vanced department, itself redivided into sections, that of /e¢ters 
and that of scéence. In each one of the divisions the length. of 
the course is fixed at three years. 
SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION, 

In the Ottoman university there are five colleges, represented by 
the school of law, the school of letters and philology, and the 
school of engineering. 

The School of Law has a four years’ course. The studies in- 
clude Ottoman law, Mussulman law, Roman cr civil law, Roman 
institutions from the historical point of view, commercial Otto- 
man law, civil and commercial procedure, penal and criminal law, 
administrative law, and political economy. 

(2) The School of Letters and Philology comprises the following 
courses : Arab literature, Greek literature, Latin literature, logic, 
philosophy, archeology, universal history, and the philosophy of 
history. 

(3) The School of Engineering was formerly annexed to the 
Galata Serai college under the name of “ School of Civil Engineer- 
ing.” The course is four years, as in the other departments. 

Of special schools there are those placed among the dependen- 
dencies of the ministry of public instruction, and the special 
schools properly speaking, depending on the different ministries. 

The first are six in number: The Civil School of Medicine, 
three normal schools ; the School of Languages; and the School 
of Fine Arts, founded by the present sultan in 1883, and installed 
at Gul-hané (Stamboul), by the side of the Imperial Ottoman mu- 
seum and annexed to its administration, includes departments of 
painting, sculpture, engraving, arch.tecture. Its administration 
is a prototype, in theory at least, of the “ Ecole des Beaux Arts” 
at Paris. 

Those schools depending on other ministries than that of public 
instruction are— 

(1) Depending on the Ministry of Commerce, of Public Works, 
and Agriculture: a commercial school, two schools of arts and 
trades, one for boys and the other for girls, and professional schools, 

(2) Schools depending on the ministry of finance: a School of 
Mines and Forestry, and a School of Telegraphy. 

The schools of non-Mussulman communities of the empire enter 
the category of establishments of public instruction designated 
by law free establishments. Once the permission obtained from 
the imperial authorities to open them, these establishments are 
managed in total independence of the state, which reserves to 
itself only the right to see that the instruction contains nothing 
contrary to the institutions of the empire or to morality, and that 
the professors belonging to these establishments possess the re- 
quired degrees given by the minister of public instruction, by the 
academic council of the vilayet in which they are situated, or by 
the ecclesiastical authorities of the community itself, Apart from 
these restrictions, fhe non-Mussulman schools are free from all 
government interference. 

A rich American has founded Robert college. remarkable for 
its superior instruction. The American mission possesses besides 
a school, highly thought of, for the education of girls. At Adri- 
anople, Salonica, Janina, Smyrna, Trebizond, Aintab, Mossul, etc. 
are also foreign schools, which aid the Ottoman schools in the 
progress of public instruction. 
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The Wisconsin legislature will not establish any more normal 
schools for the present, and the towns that have been wanting 
them must wait. But there is hope that Stout’s bill will pass en- 
couraging manual training departments in connection with the 
high schools of the state. 


Henry Ellis, superintendent of the Cambridge manual training 
school, died April 1, after an illness of two weeks. -He had 
been superintendent of the school since its formation in 1888, and 
was thirty-five years of age. 


Miss Alice Zimmern, the English high school mistress whose 
recent work on “ Methods of Education in the United States ” 
has won her many friends in this country, has written for the 
April Forum an article on “ Status of Women in European Uni- 
versities.” Speaking of English universities she says: 

‘* The University of Cambridge grants no degree to’ women, and this is 

their most serious grievance, and one which cries out for early redress, 
since their position is apt to be misunderstood outside the precincts of the 
university, and particularly in foreign countries. Instead the university 
confers a certificate (which men do not receive) stating that the woman in 
question has passed the required preiiminary examination, kept the required 
number of terms, passed the examination of the particular tripos, and been 
placed in a certain class. The certificates age signed by the vice-chancellor, 
and bear the university seal. The women's class-list is printed in the uni- 
versity calendar after the mens. Admission to the tripos examinations 
admits women to the study of classics, mathematics, natural science, his- 
tory, philosophy, modern languages, Oriental languages, law and theology, 
but not of medicine, They may take the examination for a degree in mu- 
sic. 
‘* At Oxford matters are not very dissimilar; though the history of the 
movement has passed through different stages. In 1878 the association for 
the higher education of women was started at Oxford, and the arrange- 
ments in regard to women’s studies have always been in its hands, instead 
of in the direction of the individual colleges. The course for a degree at 
Oxford requires three examinations. By special arrangement with the 
authorities women may use the librariesand museums. They receive a cer- 
tificate, not from the university, but from the delegacy of the local exami- 
nations. Hence their connection with the university is less formal than 
that of their sisters at Cambridge; but here, too, they have obtained the 
substance, though the formal acknowledgment of the right to use the degree 
will be immensely valuable, when once it is.obtained.” 


Supt. Suksdorf, of Scott county, Ia., has prepared a strong 
program for the graded course of the next summer institute. 
Among the instructors are Dr. Frank McMurry, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., Mr. C. Victor Campbell, of Chicago, and Mr. William Haw- 
ley Smith, author of “Evolution of Dodd,” and “ Walks 
Abroad.” Dr McMurry will explain “ The Purpose of Instruc- 
tion,” “ The Relative Importance of Studies,” “ Apperception 
with Application to School Work,” “ Literature for Schools,” 
“‘ Nature Study,” and “ Relationship of Studies.” Mr. Campbell 
will treat the following subjects: * The New Psychology—(1) 
As nerve brain process (2) As psychic process (3) As related to 
school work ;” “ School Management and Discipline ” ; ‘“ Report 
of ‘Committee of Ten’;” “* Report of ‘Committee of Fifteen ’;” 
“Method in Arithmetic;’’ “ Systematic Grammar;” “ Vertical 
Writing.” An invitation has been extended to the teachers of 
Rock Island county to attend. The institute promises to be most 
helpful and will, no doubt, attract a large number of ambitious 
educational workers. 
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Texas is moving forward. The house of representatives, by 
a vote of 88 to 7, has passed to engrossment a bill raising the state 
tax for public school purposes to the constitutional limit. The 
senate will also act favorably on this most important measure, 
Never before has a Texas legislature done so. 


Intelligence, in its issue of April 1, writes: 

‘* The executive committee of the N. E. A. is considering the question 
whether the association's property nghts, under its copyright, in the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen had better be maintained as against journals 
and publishers who wish to publish the report on their own account. To 
us it is amazing, that such a question should be considered for a moment, 
What is the purpose of the N. E. A.? To promote the interests of educa- 
tion in every way possible. It needs money ? Of course it does, and it 
has it. It ought to make more? Of course, and it is going to make 
more, and by legitimate means which do not nullify its consistency and its 
purpose. What would be thought of an association for the advancement 
of science which should copyright the very foremost papers called forth by 
it for the purpose of advancing science ? What an absurdity it would be! 
Secure the production of the papers and then proceed to limit their circula- 
tion! That would be advancing science with a vengeance. A royalty to 
the N. E, A.? It had better pay a royalty to the jcurnals and publishers 
who will help give the report the widest circulation possible. ‘This would 
be nearer to its true function. That the preceding administration copy- 
righted the report of the Committee of Ten is no credit to it. It demon- 
strated its misconception of the mission of the N. E. A. A precedent 
more honored in the breech than in the observance. Considering the pres- 
ent financial condition of the N. E. A.—$50,000 in its treasury—the domi- 
nance of the spirit which is careful of the association’s property rights in 
such documents as these, will justly forfeit all respect for the organization 
on the part of the public and on the part of the teachers. Dont! 
Don’t !!” 

Meanwhile the executive committee has arranged with a pub- 
lishing firm to bring out a copyrighted edition of the much talked 
about report. Its action cannot be defended on any professional 
grounds and should be severely censured by the general associa- 
tion. 


The Westchester county, N. Y., Teachers’ Association held its 
last meeting for the present school year at Mt. Vernon, March 23, 
The topics presented touched upon certain new departures in 
school work. Mr. Alfred Hallam, conductor of music in Mount 
Vernon and in Stamford, Conn., illustrated his method of teaching 
music by the aid of his classes. Another feature of the meeting 
was a taik on “ Visual Instruction,” by Mr. A. T. Seymour, of 
Mount Vernon. Mr. Seymour illustrated his method by the use 
of the stereopticon, taking for his subject Westchester county. 
The importance of a knowledge of local geography was empha- 
sized, and the possibility of conveying more accurate knowledge 
was clearly brought out. The views were made by the lecturer 
and the audience were enabled to obtain views of the coast and 
along the Hudson. The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Mr. P. W. Atwood, of Tarrytown, president ; Mr. John C, Rock- 
well, of Portchester, secretary. 


The next annual meeting of the Manual Training Teachers’ 
association of America will be held at Armour institute, Chicago, 
Ill, July 16,17, 18, 1895. The secretary of the association |s 
Mr. Chas. B. Howe. of Port Deposit, Md. 


A spring medicine is reeded by nearly everybody. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the favorite. Try it. 
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New Books, 


The report of a committee, consisting of W. M. Davis, C. F. 
King, and G. L. Collie, appointed at the conference on geogra- 
phy, held at Chicago, Dec. 28, 29, and 30, 1892, one of several 
conferences held at the request of the Committee of Ten, has 
been issued in a small volume entitled The Use of Governmen al 
Maps in Schools. The committee examined the maps published 
by the various departments of the government and have described 
in this report such as are suitable for school-room study or 
reference. Fortunately many of them can be had for the asking, 
and others at a very slight cost considering their value. No 
school should be without some of these valuable maps ; they can 
judge what ones will best suit their needs from the descriptions 
given in this report. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
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Some Reasons 
Why Teachers Should Select the Nickel Plate Route for their Trip to Den- 
ver in July. 

1st.—Because it will have the Lowest Rates. 

2d,—Because it will give unexcelled service—which will include special 
trains, with through sleeping car to Denver, without change. Its dining 
cars and buffet service is unsurpassed, and its meal stations serve the best of 
meals at lowest rates. 

3d.—Because it will give you side trips to Chautaugua Lake and Niagara 
Falls without extra charge, on your return trip. 

4th.—Because it runs along the shores of beautiful Lake Erie with its 
cooling breezes and delightful scenery, passing through the famous ‘* Grape 
Belt” of Chautauqua and “Gas Belt” of Indiana, the beautiful cities of 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, and Ft. Wayne, the Summer Resorts of Green 
Springs, and many other noted places. 

5th.—Because special efforts will be made by the Nickel Plate Road for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of the Teachers on this trip; and 
its ow rates and excellent service should designate it as the Oficial Route, 

For all information call on the nearest ticket agent, or address F. J. 





Good News for Asthmatics. 

We observe that the Kola plant, found on the Congo river, West Africa, 
is now in reach of sufferers from Asthma. As before announced, this new 
discovery is a positive cure for Asthma. You can make trial of the Kola 
Compond free, by addressing a postal card to the Kola Importing Co., 
1164 Broadway, New York, who are sending out large trial cases free by 
mail, to sufferers. 


Moore, General Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ill Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home, 
per. Guard against fretful children by feeding nutritous and digestible 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most suc- 
cessful of all infant foods.° 


Insufficient nourishment produces ill tem- 
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This popular ($1.00) monthly magazine is devoted to American History, the various 
patriotic hereditary societies, and to the principles, incidents, and 
men of ’76 and Colonial times. 


VOTED TO-THE PRINCIPLES 
ANCIDENTS + AND-MEN-OF '76°- 
& COLQNIAL TIM: 23 





PRESS COMMENTS. 


” THE Spirit oF '76 is a very neat and entertaining 
publication, full of bright articles, appropriate to its 
patriotic mission, It deserves to succeed.”""—Detroit 
Tribune. 

“* THE Sprit OF °76 is a journal that will appeal to 
every patriotic American, and especially those who 
love to read and learn of the times that tried men’s 
souls.”"—57¢, A lben's Messenger. 

“Tue Spirit oF ’76 is the title of a new monthly 
publication, It will be the literary organ of the 
various societies made up of descendants of Revolu- 
tionary sires, and its purpose is to inculcate patriot- 
ism,” — /ndianapol/s (/nd.) Journal. 

“A monthly publication, called Tue Spirit oF °76, 
has just made its appearance, It is to be devoted to 
the interests of the various patriotic societies, and 
the initial number contains a number of interesting 
articles by well-known writers.”— Washington Post. 

“The contents of the first number of Tue Spirit 
or °76 shows how varied and interesting is the field 
covered by the new journal. Patriotism has had a 
new birth with the organization of the new societies 
and clubs devoted to American literature.” —New 
York Ledger. 

“Tue Spirit oF °76 1s the title of a new monthly 
paper published in New York, Its name is a clear 
indication of its purpose, and like many other good 
things, its publication excites surprise that such a 
fruitful field has not before been occupied. Not only 
do the descendants of the heroes of the Revolution 
and of the War of 1812 take an interest in keeping 
alive the incidents of these two momentous struggles, 
but the sons of these who have made this country 
their home since, feel a loving pride in the varly his- 
tory of the government. Thus Tue Spirit oF °76 
should have a wide circulation and be a welcome 
visitor to numberless households. The new maga- 
zine has at present sixteen pages of interesting matter presented in an attractive furm and a neat cover,”"— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


$1.00 Per Year, by Mail. 10 Cents Per Single Copy. SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


All communications should be addressed to and all remittances made to the order of 


THE SPIRIT OF ’76, 14 Lafayette Place, New York. 





SAMPLE IL USTRATION, 





When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 


CARRY 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OF THE 


American Express Company, 


NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Cir- 
cular Notes, and Half the Cost. 

Available at Over 20,000 Places in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, South America, Cuba, 
India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, and else- 
where, including Principal Hotels. 

Cheques Issued for $10, $20, $50, $100 
and 8200 each. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 





| count by an extended list of Bankers. 


Rates and Farther Particulars can be ob- 
tained from any Agent ofthe American Express 
Company, also at the Principal Offices : 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 








Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on applt- 
tation to ) 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 151 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 


47 East roth Street, 
NEW YORK. 





$1.00 a Year ? 
This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement, 


Our Times 


30 cents a Year. 
The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc, 
each. 
Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 
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Leading Makers of the World’s 


ORGANS 


A superb line of Organs for the needs of the 
home, in new and beautiful casings, representing all 
the choicest woods. Various designs for different 
sizes of rooms. The name ‘*Estey” on an organ 
is a sure guarantee of its excellence. 











Parlor: 


( The peculiar sweetness of tone, joined to a 
remarkable depth and power, which has always been 
a famous characteristic of the Estey Organ, is espe- 
cially valuable in an instrument for chapel use Our 
Chapel Organs are exceptionally popular for Lodges, 
| Lecture Rooms, etc. 


Chapel: 


All our Church Organs contain the wonderful 
Estey Philharmonic Reeds, with special action and 
bellows, thus securing that phenomenal tone which 
has made them famous. Read the testimonials from 
the pastors of some of the largest churches in this 
country. 


Church: 


Portable or Folding Organs, for domestic, 
missionary, and Evangelistic work. They are made 
in various sizes and styles, and we bring them within 
very modest limits of price. Four octave keyboards, 
reeds of great power, and very liberal equipment. 


Portable: 





Especially valuable for Kindergartens, School 
L Rooms, Nurseries, etc. 
This is peculiarly an ‘‘Estey’’ Idea. These 


organs are designed and constructed with special 
reference to hard usage and severe climatic tests in 
tropical lands. They are very popular in missionary 
fields. 


Acclimatized: 


Especially designed for the practice of advanced 
students on the pipe organ. Made with Two Manual 
and Full Pedal Clavier, 13 to 19 stops. Very low 
l prices are placed on these choice organs. 


Ammen, —_—_eo 


Students: 


See Special Catalogue o{ this remarkable organ. 


The Phonorium: { It is the result of twenty years’ study and labor to 


| perfect an organ of great power for the largest Music 
Halls. Churches, Auditoriums, etc. 


Send for Large Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Lstey Organ Company, 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Best advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, - —-  N. J. | AUDITORIUM, — CHICAGO, ILL. 


Most charming seaside loc tion, Cool and pleasant. 











Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


Teachers of Gymnastics. |Don’t You Want 


P » . a@ new, bright, sparkling singin 
The Chautauqua School of Physical Education book for Sour Wwork this year! 


offers the usual improvements in the two years’ Song Treasures 


Normal Course, and in addition a six weeks 
course in Medical Gymnastics, Send for a circu-| sallthat. Sample c»>py to any 
eacher for 13 cents, Low terms 


lar giving full information. pe merle eles Sy 5 5 
JAY W. SEAVER, M D., : 61 East NixtH Sr., —_ 
Yale University, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hantilton, Locke & Calrk’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years moossly scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
hon’s A , each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

rk’s Practical and saree —_ ae ¢ Sapoeee to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 

all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
= Sar; ent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Wanesca’e French Series, et 7 


Cc. 
ao Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





ee 


DRY GOODS. 





Fashionable 
Dress Goods, 


This will be a special exhibit week in 
Dress Goods. 

A heavy shipment, just received, of Knife, 
Film, and Puffed Crepons, in the elegant 
designs so much looked for. 

Self-colored Crepons, in all the leading 
shades and latest weaves, at 75c. to $1.25 
per yard. 


MIXED DRESS GOODS. 


In this section, an unusually large assort- 
ment of new mixtures and pretty designs in 
Checks, Stripes, Plaids, etc., at popular 
prices. Some of the specials are: 

A line of Shepherd’s Checks, at $1.00 
per yard; good value for $1.50. 

A line of 50 inch diagonal Coverts, in all 
colors, at $1.25 per yard. 

A line of 54 inch English Tweeds, in new 
mixtures, at $1.75 per yard. 

A full range of Henriettas, in new Spring 
Colorings. 

All-wool colored Moire in all shades, very 
much in demand. 

Fancy Gaufre Silk Crepon, in Moire and 
Rosebud antique designs, at 75 cents and 
$1.00 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


UROADWAY & Lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN choo: 


SCHOOL. 


During the summer of 1895, from July 8 till 
August 16, courses of instruction will be given in 
Latin, French, German, English Literature, 
English Language and Composition, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Biology, Drawing and Machine Design, Survey- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Histology, Botany, Music, 
and Law. % 


TUITION RATES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
One course, . ‘ . . $15 
Two courses by the same student, . $25 
Three courses ‘ “ « —, $30 
Cost of board and rooms will vary from 

$3.00 to $5.00 a week. 


For announcement, containing full informa- 
tion, address JAMES H. WADE, 


Secretary of the University of Michigan, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


———— 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get 4 
larger salary next year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, A. E. WINSHIP, AMERICAN TEACHER, 
WEEKLY. EDITOR. MONTHLY. 


Boston, February 26, 1895. 
Messrs. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen :—I desire, unsolicited, to say that 


Webster’s International Dictionary 


bears use better than any other I have ever seen, and I have 
all of recent date in constant use. 

Its authority is unchallenged, its arrangement is ideal, and 
there is nothing from cover to cover to be apologized for either 
by way of omission, marking of pronunciation, arrangement 
of words, or definitions, or in phrasing of definitions. 

Always an admirer of the perfection of your work, I did 
not fully appreciate its surpassing virtues until I had used it 
in constant Comparison with other dictionaries from which I 
had been led to expect much. 


Respectfully yours, A. E. WINSHIP. 
WEBSTER'S ~ 


INTERNATIONAL Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, > 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. . 
(Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of old Webster dictionaries. 















The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1895 
Joun A, Hatt, President H. M. Puiuips, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, (895. 
Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
‘send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘‘STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





1851— 


J was born on the ee in the year 


My Name is 
Address is EE ee ae tS en 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
6034 WoodlawnAv 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION’ *<nicaco 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. : 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tenchere seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO. 
ose wishing a change at an 5 . 
increased salary should CSS ay SaaS pnb. gy 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


PENNA’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Does oon ha i 


i. B. LANDIS, Mawacer,, We are already well advanced with this year’s registry. We 

(C) 205 N. 7th St t will be called upon to fill from 2000 to 3000 vacancies in the various 

. reet, grades and need a large number of competent teachers. Aegister 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


21{ Wabash Avenue, 
CHICACO ILL. 
Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personaliy recommended. New circulars give full information. Address 
Cc, J. AL. Be&RT, Manager. 

















EVERETT O. FISK & 
COMPANY 











Boston and 
Chicago. 





Assists 














EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL wken communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





{ 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 1896. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 


: mnouncement. 
gash. COnE. M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


BY MAIL 
We prepare students for 
tudy =< 
Course in Business Law 
for business mea. 
some catalogue and 
testimonials from 


Therough and system- 
c practicing lawyers. 
OM Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
















atic, best text- books and 
No. 46 Telephone Bdc. Derrorr,Micn, 


SHORTHAN 


Postal brings hand- 

How to better himself financially 
is a question the teacher will often 
debate. A good plan is for him to 
write to Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg, 
Manager of the N. Y. Educational 
Bureau, No. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 
for advice. It will cost him nothing 
and may lead to a better position. 
Mr. Kellogg has successfully sup- 
plied a large number of teachers 
with good, paying positions. His 
careful selection brings him yearly 
an increasing number of responsible 
positions to fill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Yorx City. 


’ i 
eachers Wanted! rooseistion sok wooo. 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled, 





BY MAIL. Three lessons free. 
Kerst Cotvsce, Corninc, 














AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tut and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreien Teachers’ Agency 
23 Unien Square, New York 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states, 
Address at once NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, Roserr L. Mvers, Manager, - 
(x1th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 








An A gency oo peieatte 77 qetpermen - its 

influence. it mere ears 

of vacancies and th t is something, but if it 

tells you —_ them tal is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 

you, that is more. Ours Recommends 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N, Y 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 
FOR ALL POSITIONS. 





If you desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
college graduate, a special teacher of any kind. 
or know where a teacher is wanted write at once 
to the manager; or telegraph him, his expense. 
Perhaps you would accept a better position‘ 
When in NY. city, please call. Telephone num- 
ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8S. KeLLoeG, Manager. 


61 East Ninth 8t., New York. 
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National Educational Convention, 





DENVER, COLORADO, JULY, 1895. 
COLORADO SHORT LINE, 


Either going to or returning from the National Educational Convention you should pass 
through St. Louis, the Gate-Way to the Southwest, one of the greatest commercial centers in the 


United States, and a point which presents many attractions. 


Tower Hill Park is one of the most 


beautiful parks, and one of the finest examples of landscape gardening in the world. 
Shaw’s Botanical Gardens contain plants from all parts of the world and should be seen by 


every educator. 


St. Louis is one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all 
trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world. 


The COLORADO SHORT 
through Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo. 
tains it takes its course to Denver. 


LINE reaches from St. Louis to Kansas City, and thence 
Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mourtains are in sight for 120 miles. 


Daily trains are operated via this line, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining 


Chair Cars. 


For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


LL. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Agt., 
300 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 


J. P. McCANN, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
519 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
391 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


HH. Cc. TO WNSEND, Gen. Pass, Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 





FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 


sg? EUROPE "si" 


July 13, to 


and from 31 days to 101 days duration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at disposal, 
or trip desired. and programs will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington St., Boston. 2048S. Clark St., CHICAGO. 
135 8S. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAND TOURto EUROPE 


Fotry-three Days’ $250: all expenses. 
Visiting England, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
The Rhine, Belgium, Holland. Other tours including 
Italy : also Fali Tour to Holy Land. Send for itin- 
eraries, Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CLARK'S EXCURSIONS 10 EUROPE 


Sailing from New York by first-class steamers on 
April 13, May 18, June 22, June 26, June 29, July 5, 
etc. All traveling expenses included. 

Popular prices, Tickets for in- 


$250 and up = “< 
Ocean Tickets Gvideal wav 
by 
all Lines. 


elers to all parts 
of the world at 
Choice berths. lowest sates. 
Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing full 
particulars, with maps. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Tcurist Agent, 111 Broad- 
way, N. Y., Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania and 
Erie R. R., etc. 





=< i Ms 


': DESIGNS ELEGANT: WORKMANSHIP 
= MATERIAL, THE j FINEST.- 


ODELS ,-, WEIGHTS 18 TO 25 POUNDS - 


- five M 









- 





UNSURPASSED; 


e 
Drices*ss. th100. 8 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED + CATALOGUE SENT FoR TWO CENT STAMP 





ETAIL ®£5SALEDROOM 


-~RRANCHES - 





B)MONARCH C/CLE (9-,(HICAGO - 


&¢; MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY LAKE & HALSTED STS:.|| 
* EASTERN ¢ WAREHOUSE - ae READE ST., NEW . YORK: 
PORTLAND — -ttae- 

* SAN EFRANCISCO - 


WABASH AVE: — 


DD 


7 < 


SALT LAKE CiTry: ¢ 








HIGH TIME 


to be looking after that ‘‘better position” for next fall. 
How to 


get it? THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL 


BUREAU has best facilities, and is most favorably known 
among the educators and employers of teachers, because here are registered live, progressive teach } 


ers; andt his Bureau cordially recommends them. 
didates for positions paying $5000 a year down. 


address : 


This Bureau has been asked to furnish can- 
Forms for stamp. Remember this name and 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


— 





Prcruresoue 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA, 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE. 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK: SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 

WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. |. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 


Short 


Vacations 


FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


By the beautiful new Steamships of the 


Qld Pominion [ine 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

WASHINGTON. 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE. 


























This trip is an ideal one as a considerable portion of 
it is made through the quiet waters of the famous 
Hampton Roads and there is little likelihood of sea 
sickness. 


Send for copy of “ PILOT,” containing description 
short and delightful trips. 


‘OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPANY, 


PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK. 
W. L. Guillaudeu, Vice-Prest. & Traffic Mgr. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«MAN \y ONDERFUL" 


MANIKIN. 

It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders 
board, and bound im cloth. . Fifty thousand manl- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur 
pose. It is just right for the student. Price, . 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, secure y 
packed, complete with manual 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicag 
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Woman’s Beauty. 
CuicaGo, Aug. 31, 1894. ~z a 
Some people seem to - 

think that a tonic is ig 
only necessary when . 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician. This is in- 
correct. 4 
physician says, “Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing. and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this purpose bet- | 
ter than Pabst Malt 
Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonic. Ladies, espe- 
cially, Will find Pabst 
Malt Extract a splen- 
did tonic to build up £=> 
their systems, chang- 
ing that weary, tired *** _ A 
feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares. 

W. HANNA, M.D. 


Sold by Druggists. Secret Books Free. Mention this 
paperandaddress PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ASK FOR THE a 
New Japanese Perfume , 


MAT-SU-KI-TA 





| 
THE 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much pleasure in introducing to their Amert- 
can clientele their latest perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


“Tt is a perfume with 
“a subtle insinuating 
“charm that_cannot be 
“described. Its name is 
“Matsukita, a fairy 
“name initself, redolent 
“of the fragrance of 
“flowers.”’ 

New York Observer.B 

















We heartily comménd rs ‘4 
it toall lovers of the : 
celebrated 


AND d 
9 Crown Lavender Salts, ) 
80 popular all over the world. Sold Everywhere. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $195, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 a 
month in canvassing for us. We want 1,000 more this 
cee the grandest and fastest selling book out, 

n 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
poestabte work. It is the king of all subscription 

ks, and outsells them all. ‘200 superb engravings. 
{Distance is no hindrance, for 7] 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond with 
every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation to 
the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and THINGT of the illustrations. Address 
A.D, WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 

















Buy direct from 


y direct 15 days’ 
MANUFACTU KER A A] yourkens 

d save all befor y 
Middlemen’s profits, “ae 


the same. 


AN 


} We will send our beautiful ca’ 

logue, giving fullde- Address us with your 

t ription and illus- full address, 

tation of our organs BEETHOVEN P. £0. C0 

P, 0. Box No. 696 Washington, N.J. 

ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES, 

~ Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. lar 
Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. ohn 

le agg | Der logical Institute, Champlain B’ld'g, 

Chicago. ranches in New York, Boston, Phil=., St. 
Inventor of Woodbury'’s Facial Soap. 








You take no risk, 











New Books. 


In the story entitled Zhe Crucifixion of 
Phillip Strong, Charles M. Sheldon has 
presented one of the leading questions of 
the present day—the relation of the church 
to the world—in rather a striking wav. 





Philip Strong, a young clergyman, is called 
|to the pastorate of a wealthy and aristo- 
|cratic church in a manufacturing city, 
| where he attempts to show what Christ 
| would do for humanity if he were among 
them. The clergyman’s preaching and the 
| practice of his sordid, money-loving con- 
| zregation are so at variance that he has a 
| difficult time to do his work as his con- 
| science directs him, and he is finally worn 
| out with it. Inthe meantime he has shown 
| how the wealthy church members are too 
fond of money and their own ease, too 
much given over to pleasure, too subser- 
vient to the rum power, and lacking sym- 
pathy for the working people. In spite of 
some defects of style the story is well told 
and will set some people to thinking about 
how the church may better meet the duties 
imposed upon it at the present day. (A.C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


It is hardly necessary to say that every 
teacher should study carefully our govern- 
ment and especially the government of the | 
state in which he lives. New York teachers 
will find Orlando Leach’s little book, The 
State and Local Government of New York, 
a revised edition of which containing the | 
changes made by the recent constitutional | 
convention has just been published, a very 
useful one in preparing for the uniform ex- | 
aminations or for the class-room. The} 
book describes with sufficient detail for all 
practical purposes the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches of the government 
and the organization of school districts, 
townships, villages, cities, and counties. 
There is a historical sketch of the constitu- 
tion and an excellent summary of the school | 
laws of the state. Every teacher in New 
York state ought to have this book. (Leach, | 
Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. 35 cents.) 


Famous Queens and Martha Washing- | 
ton Paper Dolls is a set of figures and cos- 
tumes representing an entirely new depart- | 
ture in the way of paper dolls,as it combines | 
most beautiful and artistic color work with | 
historical features of great value’ The cos- | 
tumes are those of Queen Isabella of Spain, 
1492; Queen Elizabeth of England, 1558 ; 
Queen Marie Antoinette of France, 1789; 
Martha Washington, 1775; Queen Louise 
of Prussia, 1797; Queen Victoria of Eng- 
land, 1837, and Queen Margherita of Italy, 
1868. Elizabeth S. Tucker, the artist, has | 
given the features of the different historical | 
characters, as well as accurate representa- | 
tions of different costumes worn by them. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co, New York. 75 
cents.) 


Helene J. Roth has sought to lessen 
somewhat the work of learning French by 
devising a game called The Table Game. 
By it the pupils become familiarized with the 
names of objects common about a dining- | 
room and those ordinarily placed upon a 
dining-room table. It will be found of ser- 
vice to teachers for giving recreation to 
their, students, and at the same time, in- 
struction in French conversation. (William 
R. Jenkins, New York. 75 cents.) 


The Age, published in Jewett, Ohio, says : 
“ Wecarry but one patent medicine ‘ad,’ 
that of J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., 
and would not do this were it not that the 
firm is as square in its dealings as any bank, 
and its preparations of the very highest 
class, The life of the editor’s better half 
was once saved by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, after the physicians had failed to 
give her relief.” 















is all you 
need to know 


Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding. 
If“S., H. & M.” is on 
the label of the bolt, 


TAKE IT. 
It’s the kind that laste as 
long as the skirt. 
For sale by all dry goods 
dealers. 
A set of the’’S.H.& M." 
miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes 
with booklet on** How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’’mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 690, N.Y. 


Leena ee Er 
“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
Cure a Bad Skin 
and Preserve a 
Good One. 
Apply at Night 
Wash off ‘ 
in the Morning. 
Sample postpaid 
on receipt of 
25 cts. 


abouta 











Ayer, 
131 W. 31st St., 
NEW YORK. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


eating’ For Ladies’ and Children’s 
aa 


ro & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 








| 2 
pest 





NOW—THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY! 


Last month I cleared, after paying all expenses, 
$175.46; the month before, $149 93, and Lave at the same 
time attended to my regular business. I believe any 
one, anywhere, can do as well, as | have not a partic- 
ularly good location and no experience. When you have 
an article that every family © ants, it is very easy sell- 
ing it. Itseems strange tbat a good cheap Dish Washer 
was never before placed on the market. With the Cli- 
max, which sells at $5, you can wash and dry the dishes 
forafamily in two minutes, withou putting the hands 
in water ; as soon as possible see the Washer work, they 
want one. and that is why so much money cav be made 
so quickly. For full particulars, address The Climax 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. I feel convinced that any 
lady or gentleman, in any location, can make from $5 
to $10 a day, as every family will very soon have a 
Dish Washer. Try it, and publish your experience for 
the benefit of others. 


DEAF NSSS. 2.1542. Noises CURED 


ED 
aair by F. times, 658 Bway, 8.1. Write for beck of preotak REE 


Using “ Adiposidia” gain 10 The. 


per month. Only genuine Batteme 
Pr jon ever d 
SS Par 


eo WOMEN 


WLLOOX SPECIFIO O0., Phila, Pa. 
Dial 8 i a 
PLAY Se sie eee ieee 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher. Chicago. 
you most 


TEACHERS’ AIDS, Yer" p's 


ods in Arithmetic, History of ucation, etc, 
Send 6cents. E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 Kast 



















armiess and delicious 














What 0004 cun give 


Ninth Street. New York. 
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Fublishers’ Notes. 


During the next few months the Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau, L, B. Landis, manager, 
Allentown, Pa., will be called upon to fill from 
2,000 to 3,000 vacancies in various departments of 
school work. These teachers will be located in 
different states. In order to have the benefit of 
the full season, names should be registered now, 


The languid feeling one has sometimes gives rise 
to the thought that life is hardly worth the living. 
When this feeling comes it 1s a sure sign that 
something is lacking. A tonic of-some kind is 
needed. Great benefit has been found by many 
in the Pabst Malt Extract. Ladies especially have 
found that this builds up the system, changing 
that weary, tired feeling to one of energy and ac- 
tivity. It issold by druggists or may be obtained 
of Pabst, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Webster’s was the first great American diction- 
ary in the field and it still holds its own against 
strong rivals. For the qualities that make a dic- 
tionary what it should be the latest revision, 
known as the /nternational Dictionary, ranks 
with the highest. It has been praised by noted 
scholars, educators, judges, authors, and others. 
Justice Brewer calls it ‘the perfection of diction- 
aries.” G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., will 
send a pamphlet free containing specimen pages, 
illustrations, etc, 


Two of the most remarkable constructive and 
flesh-forming agents known in medical science, 
viz., cod-liver oil emulsified or made easy of diges- 
tion and the hypophosphites (or phosphorus) 
which are so important in the develapment and 
growth of the osseous or bone and nerve systems 
are combined in Scott’s Emulsion. This is what 
makes it so important a remedy in consumption, 
scrofula, anemia, and the various wasting diseases 
of children, It may be procured of any druggist 
or of Scott & Bowne, New York. 


The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
the Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 
will begin September 10, 1895. This college has 
well equipped laboratories and experienced teach- 
ers. The fees are moderate; men and women 
have equal advantages, The new hospital with 
225 beds is now open. The announcement will 
be sent on request. Write to Jas. B. Cobb, M.D., 
3156 Indiana avenue, Chicago. 


This is special exhibit week at James McCreery 
& Co.’s, Broadway and Eleventh street, N. Y. 
They have just received a heavy shipment of knife, 
film, and puffed crepons, in the elegant designs 
so much looked for; they also have self-colored 
crepons, in all the leading shades and latest 
weaves. The mixed dress goods include an unu- 
sually large assortment of new mixtures and 
pretty designs in checks, stripes, plaids, etc., at 
popular prices, 


Many teachers will, undoubtedly, go to Europe 
this season and will need to change their United 
States money for that of the currency of the coun- 
tries they intend to visit. Hitherto this has been 
attended with much difficulty and sometimes with 
considerable loss, The travelers’ cheques of the 
American Express Company are intended to take 
the place of letters of credit, bills of exchange, 
circular notes, and bank drafts—being more avail- 
able, economical, and safer than any other form 
of travelers’ credit. This company’s extensive 
list of over 20,000 correspondents throughout the 
world, as well as the entirely original manner in 
which its cheques are drawn, render them for all 
practical purposes as available as cash in any 
country, and virtually a universal currency. The 
travelers’ cheques can be had in any quantity, and 
of the denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100, and 
$200, every cheque having printed upon it the ex- 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book free at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





act foreign money equivalents in the principal 
countries of Europe. In European countries such 
designation upon cheques of the exact foreign 
money equivalents is a distinct advantage, tending 
to prevent the exaction of commissions or ex- 
change when cashing. This most original feature 
has led all such as have used the cheques to pro- 
nounce them superior to all other forms of travel- 
ers’ credit. Travelers will save time and avoid 
delays and inconvenience by carrying these 
cheques, Through arrangements existing with 
the principal hotels, shop-keepers, etc., to accept 
the same, the necessity of specially visiting bank- 
ers to obtain funds and consequent loss of time 
are frequently avoided, as well as delays (incident 
to the use of letters of credit) resulting from in- 
ability to obtain funds from banks on Sundays, 
holidays, and fete days. Loss of discounts upon 
the money of one country carried into another, 
can be avoided by use of these cheques. Being 
issued in the different denominations already 
stated, the traveler can confine the cashing of 
cheques to the actual amount required in any 
country. The distribution of funds among tbe 
members of a family or party, can be made with 
these cheques, thereby adding materially to the 
convenience 2nd comfort of.a trip; a facility not 
procurable under a letter of credit. No identifica- 
tion required. Fuller particulars in regard to 
them may be. obtained at any of the 7,500 
offices of the American Express Company. We 
have used these cheques and can recommend them 
as the most satisfactory and convenient means of 
exchange now in vogue. 


Potter & Putnam the well known publishers, 
have moved into new quarters at 63 Fifth avenue; 
their old place of business, 44 East 14th street be- 
came too small for their rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. They have now one of the finest locations 
in the city, and we have no doubt that it will af- 
ford an impulse to their business. 


A test of forty years ought to be sufficient to 
prove the worth of any preparation. Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream has been on the market during 
that period and such a high medical authority as 
Dr. L. A. Sayer says of it: ‘‘ As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all skin preparations.” It is 
used to remove tan, pimples, freckles, and other 
blemishes. It is sold by druggists and fancy 
goods dealers or may be had of Ferd. T. Hopkins, 
proprietor, 37 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


An excellent series of books for beginners in 
French is Maynard’s French Texts. A few of the 
volumes will be suited to those who have attained 
some proficiency in reading. Each volume is 
carefully edited by an experienced teacher, with 
notes or vocabulary, or both, as the case may be: 
The type is large and clear, and the volumes are 
tastefully bound. For information write to May- 
nard, Merrill & Co., 43 E. roth street, N. Y. 


Success produces Imitations, Genuine Pond’s 
Extract is sold only in Bottles, with landscape view 
on buff wrapper. 


Eleven medals were awarded Richards & Co., 
41 Barclay street, N. Y., and 108 Lake street, 
Chicago, at the Columbian exposition in 1893. 
What further proof of the high quality of their 
materials and apparatus is needed? They can 
supply schools with physical and chemical appar- 
atus, fine chemicals, microscopes, accessories, bal- 
ances, weights, platinum, etc. 


A few years ago it was noted that children who 
had finished their schooling made the most ridicu- 
lous blunders in the common forms of speech ; 


this is not so much the case at present, because : 


more attention is given to the teaching of language 
and less to formal grammar than formerly. 
Teachers who wish to teach language in the best 
way should send to Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
for A Course of Language Study in Outline, by 
Southworth and Goddard. Suggestive comments 
are made on special forms of language teach- 
ing. 


A well selected library is undoubtedly a good 
thing for any school. A good book, read at the 
right time, helps to interest the pupil in geogra- 
phy, history, or science. The Baker & Taylor 
Co., New York, make a specialty of furnishing 
schools with libraries, They will mail a topically 
arranged general literary list of the stahdard 
books of all publishers on application, and will 
furnish promptly estimates on submitted lists. 


An atmosphere of spring is given to the April 
Atlantic issue, by a delightful paper on Flower 
Lore of New England Children, by Alice Morse 
Earle. Two papers of educational interest aresThe 
Expressive Power of English Sounds, by Profes- 
sor Albert H. Tolman, and The Basis of our Ed- 
ucational System, by James Jay Greenough. 

One of the mos: appreciative tributes to Robert 
Louis Stevenson which has yet appeared comes 
from the pen of C, T, Copeland, and is printed in 
this issue, together with a short memorial poem, 
by Owen Wister. 





“TIT was troubled 
with Dyspepsia, and 
was in such a condi- 
tion I could not walk, 
In a week after [ 
commenced taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I Felt Better 
Since taking four bot- 
tles I am perfectly 
cured—never felt bet- 
SX ter in my life. Ican 
work hard, eat heart- 
ily and sleep well, 
My wife says there 
is nothing like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Can’t 
JOHN W. SNypER, 

Remember, 





help praising Hood's.” 
Saville, Pennsylvania. 


9 so 
Hood’s** Cures 
Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Constipation, Sick Headache, Indigestion. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
es, sh and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty; 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 

as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
aa. no coun- 
ter feit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (@ pe 
tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all sk preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfinous hair without in- 
jury, to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all paane and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canada and serene. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

ta Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
trrest and proof of any one selling the same. 









Acts like magic in the 
alcohol and opium 
habits, entirely restor- 
ing the digestive 
powers. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accura' 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St, X.Y. 





A Sure 
relief for, 


PERC ea 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES fresco 
Pe ee 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Thomas Beecham, the manufacturer of the} 
world-famed Beecham’s Pill, is always in the front 
rank of progress. He foresees what is wanted 
and comes in on the ‘crest of the wave” of pop- 
ular demand. Now he is putting up these pills in 
a neat, little wooden bottle (ten cents each), just 
the thing for the vest pocket. In fact he couldn't 
hit on a more convenient or more needed package | 
for the traveler or the busy man in office or work- | 
hop. 
. Deochem seems to study the interest of his cus- 
tomers both physically and financially and the ten- | 
cent package of this sterling remedy for constipa- | 
tion and biliousness and kindred complaints is an | 
earnest of his desire to supply their every need. 

We predict an enormous sale of this roc. pack- 
age of Beecham’s Pills, perhaps even greater than 
the regular 25c. size, although the latter contains 
more pills proportionately, and is, therefore, 
cheaper for those who have proved their merits. 
All druggists are now supplied with both sizes, 
Write to B, F. Allen Co., 365 Canal St., New 
York, for the book on Beecham’s Pills. 


Magazines. 


The higher education of women was not alone 
of American origin, but it has, of course, been 
carried to a greater extent in the United States 
than anywhere else. The movement, however, 
has very.rapidly spread abroad, has in fact in- 
vaded the conservative English universities, and 
even the universities of Germany. An exact 
statement, made after personal study, of the atti- 
tude of all the great English, German, and French 
universities to women, and the conditions under 
which they are being admitted, is definitely ex- 
plained in a very instructive article by Miss Alice 
Zimmern, in the April number of 7he Forum. 


Teachers en route to the National Educational 
Convention at Denver will be repaid by stopping 
at St. Louis, either going orreturning. St. Louis 
is fast taking the front rank as one of the great 
business centers of the United States. ‘‘ The Col- 
orado Short Line” of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way, reaching from St, Louis to Denver is the 
most desirable route. Therepresentatives of this 
route (see the addresses in another column) will 
be pleased to call on those who think of attend- 
ing the convention. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mas. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The April number of Godey's Magazine appears 
with a handsome Easter cover. The leading ar- 
ticles are: *‘ The Metropolitan Opera Season of 
1895,” by Robert Hughes, with magnificent pho- 
tographs of the principals ; ‘*‘ Mysteries of Africa,” 
by F. W. Wendt; “ Artists in their Studios,” by 
W. A. Cooper ; a clever story by Edgar Fawcett ; 
a story of the ‘*‘ Man of the Iron Mask,” by Fran- 
cis Aymar Matthews. 


One of the many attractions of the April num- 
berof Zhe Chautauguan is an Easter hymn, the 
words of which were written by Mary A, Lath- 
bury, the music by Theodore F. Seward. An ex- 
cellent portrait of Napoleon forms the frontispiece. 
It accompanies a brilliant article on ‘* Napoleon 
on the Island of Elba,” by Henry Houssaye, 


_ The second of Dr. C. Hanford Henderson’s se- 
ries of articles on ‘‘ Manual Training” appears 
in the April Popular Science Monthly. \tisa 
stimulating argument for his specialty because of 
“the increased intellectual power which is the 
necessary physiological result of such training.” 

is reasoning is re-enforced by statements of re- 


Pears’ 


Do you know 
the most luxu- 
rious bath in 
the world? 


Have you 
used Pears’ 


soap? 








sults, Among the other articles are ‘‘ Some 
Curiosities of Thinking,” by Dr. M. Allen Starr; 
“The Successor of the Railway ” (the trolley | 
road), by Appleton Morgan, and ‘‘ Some of the| 
Cutieer Among Birds,” by Dr. R. W. Shu- | 
eldt. 


Romance, the magazine of short fiction, has | 
passed into the hands of the Current Literature | 
Company, which issues the similar publication 
entitled Short Stories, and the periodical called | 
Current Literature, 


IMPORTANT. | 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- | 
peng and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
odern Conveniences. 
estaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
an any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


98 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST For giving 


LABOR ! any amount be 
SAVING | ofpracticein) ye ARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








LADIES! 


Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 16 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best JT im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 





« 


HOW ARE YOUR 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
The Great Americas Tea Ot, 


CHINA CLOSETS? 
et A APRN 
4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
4 plenish it FREE. 
4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
{33 get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
q Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 
GOOD INCOMES made by getting 
orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 37% 
Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- > 
ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, > 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons, For full > 
D particulars, address > 
4 
81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
vrrrvvrvrryrrrrTrryry 





STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have about 500, including 


Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, Portraits, 
Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 


About 100 are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. 


All our designs are 


carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


{=> A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language o' 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 





FREE CURE. 


Kidney 


Diseases and RHEUMATISM. 


DISEASES 
to all. 


; 


ALK AVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 
nes an shrub, EAVA-EKAVA (botanical name: 
Methysticum) described in New York World, Feb. 8 
1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. 
the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Kheuma- 
tism, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust deposits, 
Liver Disease, Female a, pain in bac 

Sold at Two Dollars a Bottle, D 

We know that ALK AVIS is a Positive Cure for tuese diseases, and to prove to you its 


It is from the new Poly- 
Piper 
Endorsed by 


, etc, 
escriptive Book sentfree 


Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send you enough for one week's 


use, by mail, prepaid, FR 


EE. if you are a Sufferer. 
nothing. Address, The CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO.,416 Fou 


It isan unfailing cure. A trial costs you 


Avenue, New York. 





MON, “VUES WED, 





THUR 


OGO® 


FRI. 


_ SAT SUN 


USED ‘EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
BOOKS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Professor Gzorce TrumButt Lapp, Yale University. 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Edited for School use by Jutia ErizapetH Loncwortuy. Cloth, 135 pages. 
Full-page Illustrations. 50 cents met. A Supplementary Reader for children nine and ten years of age. 


‘THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 


By Samuget Apams Drake, With Maps and many Illustrations. 12mo, 269 pages. $1.50. 


HOW THE REPUBLIC IS GOVERNED. 


By Noau Brooks. 12mo. 75 cents. (Ready /mmediately.) Classes in Civil Government will find this 
book suitable for use. 


12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 wet. 





_ TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE FOR 1894-95 NOW READY. 
2537157 FIFTH AVENUE, - - - - NEW YORK CITY. 


CIVEN TO TEACHERS. 
ACourse of Language Study in Outline 


By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD, 


Authors of * First Lessons in Language” and ‘‘ Elements of Composition and 
Grammar.” 








With Comments on Special Forms of Language Teaching. 
Page Pamphlet. Mention this paper. 


A Twenty-eight 


EACHERS! 


The book that is now bee 
ing widely used as a Sup» 
plementary reader is 


“THE CENTURY 
J BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS.” 


Itis ‘‘ the story of the Government,” b i 
S. Brooks, describing the adventures aoa 
bright young people in Washington, and what the 
learned there: how the Government was founded 
what are the duties of the President, Congress 
Supreme Court, various departments,—the ihe 
of the flag, etc. Jt combines a delightful story with 
the —— ofa history. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, with preface by General Horace Porter. 
250 large pages, 207 engravings. Price $1.50 at 
retail, with special rates to schools. 4 single sam 
ple copy sent, post-paid, to any reader of this paper 
Jor $1.00,— money refunded if book ‘is retumed. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


[JMIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 























‘LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Correspondence solicited. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES — 


are our Specialty. A topically arranged General Library List of the Standard Books of all 


Publishers mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 





Estimates on submitted lists promptly furnished. 


Wholesale Book Dealers, § and 7 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 





MAYNARD’S FRENCH TEXTS. 


La Belle au Bois Dormant, Le Chas, | No.6. Petites Histories Enfantines, by Mile. 
oth.- - - 2 3 





No. 1. D> 
Botte. Elementary. E. de Pompery. Elementary. Cloth, - 20 
No.2. Mele-toi de ton Metier, by Mile. L. Bru-| No.7. Petit Livre d’Instruction et de Di- 
neau. Elementary. Cloth. - - -  .20| vertissement. Hlementary. Cloth.- .20 
No.3. Huit Contes, by Mile. Marie Minssen. Zle- | No.8. Un Mariage d’ Amour, by Ludovic Halevy 
mentary. Cloth. - - - - - - - More advanced. Cloth. - - : : 25 
No.4. Historiettes. From the English. Elemen- No.9. La Poudre aux Yeux. Advanced. Cloth, 
tary. Cloth. .-_-s «+ = «+ by Lebicheand Martin, - - - - .& 
No. 5. Le Chant du Cygne. Advanced. Cloth, 


Ce qu’on volt. B4 Mile. E. de Pompery.._ | No. 10. 


Elementary. Clo (In preparation.) 


This Series of French Texts is intended principally for beginners, although it will contain some volumes 
suitable for students who have attained some proficiency in reading. Each volume is carefully edited, by 
an experienced teacher, with notes or vocabulary, or both, as the case may be. The type is large and clear, 
and the volumes are tastefully bound. 


Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, and 47 £. Tenth St., N.Y. 


H, I, SMITH, Agt., 5 Somerset St., Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 










Set eee eee Pee oe Oe Oe ee ee i Creel Sele hee herein s 1 


TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


WE offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent 
and successful educators in every department of school work. 

No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved modern edu- 
cational methods should fail to Anow our publications 

Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be ready in January, and will be mailed free to any 
teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
te tte tet ed teed ete pie ie ee ee ee 


‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 
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Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 





29 Branch offices in as many cities throughou the United States. 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


i Mineralogy and Zoology | 


Collections for Science Teaching. 


T\ NLL. WILSON, 170 Tremont 8t., Boston 
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says do city ge one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by Step Primer 
in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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